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ANOTHER SIX MONTHS. 

With next week’s issue we shall mail to sub- 
scribers the semi-annual index for volume twenty- 
one of The Traffic World, covering the period from 
January to June, inclusive, 1918. Though there 
have been other volumes slightly larger than this 
one, no other has contained so much reading mat- 
ter, the slight decrease in size as compared with 
the few larger volumes being more than accounted 
for by the dropping off in advertising due to war 
conditions. Considerable space has been saved also 
by the failure of the three classification commit- 
tees lately to issue their long dockets, which we 
always printed. 

Usually, at the beginning of a new six months’ 
period, we have had some new feature to announce 
as adding to the value and interest of the maga- 
zine. We have been saved the labor of originating 
such a feature this time, it having been provided 
for us by the fact of government operation of the 
railroads, now just six months old. It has entirely 
revolutionized the railroad business in the traffic as 
well as other departments and furnished, perhaps, 
much interest that our readers would have been 
glad to dispense with. There has been scarcely a 
number in that period that has not recorded some 
radical change or some new method of doing busi- 
ness. The old landmarks have been torn down and 
new guide posts erected. The man who knew it 
all six months ago has been groping more or less 
in the dark since then. There has been no period 
in the history of railroad regulation so interesting 

s the one through which we are now passing and 
none with which it has been more necessary for 
the traffic man, as well as the mere student of trans- 
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portation history and evolution, to keep closely in 
touch. 


REPRESENTATION FOR SHIPPERS. 


Until the new system of hearing complaints aris- 
ing out of General Order No. 28 by traffic commit- 
tees composed of a majority of railroad men and a 
minority of shippers’ representatives has been tried 
out, too much is not to be expected of it, of course, 
and yet it seems to be not merely a sop to ship- 
pers who have complained of lack of representation 
and of disregard of their interests, but a genuine 
attempt to bring somewhat the right point of view 
to bear on the present transportation problem. The 
proper point of view, of course, is that of getting 
business moved, seeing to it that rates for moving 
that business are properly compensatory, but at the 
same time safeguarding the interest of the shipper 
or business man so that he shall not be unneces- 
sarily discommoded or unfairly dealt with. That 
the Railroad Administration seems to be coming to 


that point of view is a matter for congratulation. 


Up to this time the traffic committees that have 
been appointed to hear the complaints of shippers 
have amounted to little except as a means of per- 
mitting the disgruntled shipper to let off steam. 
The committees had no power but that of recom- 
mendation and, except in cases where injustice was 
obvious and the cure easy, they could hardly be 
expected to be sympathetic with the complaining 
shipper. They were employes of the railroads in 
sympathy with the purposes of their employers in 
proposing the rate or charge complained of. A call 
on them was of little more avail than a call at a 
railroad office under former conditions. 
natural and not to be wondered at. 


This was 


The railroad men on these committees will still, 
unless the plan is changed, be employes of the rail- 
roads, but the committees, with the addition of 
shippers as members, become something more than 
they were. Both the shippers and the railroad men 
on them must forget their own interests or the in- 
terests of their immediate employers. ‘They are 
representatives of the public and must seek the 
public good. Where a railroad member once had 
no thought above the interest of his road or the 
railroads his ideal now must be somewhat higher. 
If this is not to be the idea the scheme might al- 
most as well be abandoned, though it will, of course, 
be of some advantage to shippers to have their 
representatives present, even if in the minority, 
and informed of all that goes on. At the worst the 
plan will be about what it was before, with this 
slight advantage. At the best it will result in fre- 
quent compromises or settlements of disputed 
points, to the satisfaction of both shipper and car- 
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rier before the contest reaches the stage of a for- 
mal complaint. The fairer and broader minded the 
members of a committee the more good of this sort 
will be done. 

There has been some talk to the effect that ship- 
pers appointed to these committees must sever their 
private business relations so as to be without bias. 
If they do this they must, of course, be compen- 
sated by the government. We can find no fault 
with the theory on which this is suggested. But 
if the shippers must be unbiased why not the rep- 
resentatives of the railways? If the shippers are 
serving the public and not themselves, why should 
not the railroad men do likewise? We can see lit- 
tle business efficiency anyhow in a system which 
permits an individual line to pay the salary of one 
of its employes whose entire time is taken up with 
service on committees connected with the work of 
the Railroad Administration, the benefit of which 
is shared by all the lines. This is the*situation in 
many instances. But, aside from such considera- 
tions, it is incontrovertible that a railroad man serv- 
ing on such a committee should be without bias— 
at least as much so as the shipper or business man 
who serves with him. 

And yet if we are to have these numerous traf- 
fic committees made up of shippers and railroad 
men paid by the government, what sort of regula- 
tory system shall we be building up? Are we 
not in danger of stepping on our own feet, so to 
speak, and thwarting our efforts at efficiency and 
fairness by the multiplicity of the agencies we em- 
ploy? Why not get back to solid ground and regu- 
late the railroads as they should be regulated— 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which knows the job and which is trusted by both 
shipper and carrier in all matters, except, perhaps, 
that the carriers believe it has been too parsimoni- 
ous on the broad question of revenue. But that 
has been taken care of now. Suppose we untangle 
the meshes in which we find ourselves involved 
and return to established order. 


DENATURING THE RAILROADS. 

There is food for thought in the fact that govern- 
ment operation of the railroads has resulted in the 
removal from the railroad business of such men as 
President Ripley, President Willard, President Rea, 
and others of the same caliber, except as the stock- 
holders may see fit to retain them and pay them 
out of their own pockets as heads of the corpora- 
tions with duties which array them, in some re- 
spects, against the Railroad Administration, or at 
least.place them in the position of acting as checks 
on plans of the Administration. Whether this is a 
good thing or a bad thing may be a matter for 
argument. Perhaps in a war-time emergency, when 
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the railroads are to be run as a unit by one head 
and for one chief purpose without thought of them- 
selves or of anything else but winning the war, a 
scheme is justified that removes the big brains from 
the business and provides for its operation by men 
of minor ability under a government official who 
has comparatively little knowledge of the railroad 
business as a business. The only other justification 
would be that the-men referred to have been over- 
estimated and are not really the able men they are 
supposed to be. But after the war is that the way 
we wish the railroads to be conducted? Now is 
the time to think about such things. The fact that 
government operation is taking the ability, the in- 
itiative, the “pep,” out of the railroads and railroad 
men is one of the greatest of the objections to gov- 
ernment operation at this time when efficiency is 
needed, and if a showing of efficiency is made it 
must be in spite of the thing we mention. Unifica- 
tion of operation and effort may more than offset 
the losses from lack of interest, but why not initiate 
the one at the same time that we sustain the other? 


. CONTROL OVER STATE RATES. 

One of our contemporaries—a magazine devoted 
to the interests of the railroads—under the caption, 
“Perpetuating Bone-Head Regulation,” bemoans 
several things in the present railroad policy of the 
government, among them that what it calls the 
unfair discriminations in rates resulting from dual 
state and federal regulation are to be continued 
under government control, the Director-General 
having weakened in his first determination to bring 
state rates up to the level of interstate rates. 

No one realizes more than we the injustices and 
clumsy situations arising out of our system of dual 
control and no one, we believe, has said more in 
favor of their removal. But they should be removed 
in orderly fashion, by direction of Congress, clearly 
expressed, and not by the arbitrary act of a Di- 
rector-General under assumed or fancied authority. 
However much to be desired might be the end 
sought, it would be dearly bought if at the expense 
of such unwarranted action. It may be that the 
reasons hinted at by our contemporary influenced 
the Director-General in withdrawing his first order 
and not a realization that he was exceeding his 
power, but, however that may be, he did well in 
withdrawing it, for, as we see it, he has no more 
power in this matter than existed in the federal 
regulatory authorities before he took the reins. 
Congress, perhaps, has the power to say that the 
federal authorities shall regulate both state and in- 
terstate rates. We wish it would say so. But it 
never has said so and until it does not even war 


gives the Director-General authority. If we advo- 
(Continued on page 33) 
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l Current Topics 
| in Washington 


Machinery Working Better.—The 
Railroad Administration is beginning 
to operate more smoothly and effi- 
ciently. The public is becoming accus- 
tomed to its ways and is learning the 
names of the men and their offices 
with which it must do business. The 
credit, it may be suggested, lies in 
the fact that, notwithstanding that 
the McAdoo organization got off on 
the wrong foot, it seems trying to 
catch step with the public and is falling into the cadence 
of the parts of the transportation world it at first thought 
could be ignored. For relief from the crudities and in- 
justices of General Order No. 28 the public is learning 
that Director Prouty is the man and that Luther Walter, 
as Prouty’s assistant, and Paul Hastings, as Director 
Chambers’s assistant, have a fairly good idea as to how 
much the applicant is entitled to receive; that Mr. Buxton 
is the man to see if it is a question as to what change, 
if any, has been made in No. 28; and that E. H. DeGroot, 
A. G. Gutheim, or W. C. Kendall can tell about cars and 
car service. Private Secretary Claggett is working on 
a scheme for concentrating information concerning the 
work of the Railroad Administration so that it will be 
easier to find out what it has done. One fact with which 
he will probably have to struggle is that the regional 
directors reissue general orders or general circulars, so 
that variations creep in and the different versions writ- 





ten by newspaper reporters lead to confusion. 


Accounting Questions in the Commission.—When thieves 
fall out honest men get their dues and when Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners begin asking an expert account- 
ant questions irreverent reporters and others who watch 
the work of the Commission obtain a pretty fair idea as 
to the kind of discussions that sometimes take place in 
the Commission when the members are in conference. In 
the hearing on the question as to whether any of the 
war taxes laid by the act of Congress of October, 1917, 
shall be allocated to the first six months of 1917, Com- 
missioners Meyer, Clark and Anderson asked A. D. Mc- 
Donald, formerly vice-president and comptroller of the 
Southern Pacific, now treasurer of the Railroad Admin- 
istration, questions which gave to the observers a provable 
line of cleavage between Anderson and a number of his 
colleagues, and especially between him and Commissioner 
Meyer on accounting questions. Meyer is in charge of 
statistics and accounting. McDonald was subjected to a 
series of questions that must have been embarrassing to 
him because he probably hopes to be restored as comp- 
troller of the Southern Pacific when the government lets 
go of the railroads. But he is now working for the gov- 
ernment. Anderson seems to want a restatement of ac- 
counts on Adamson wage and war tax law expenses, so 
as, presumably, to have the amount of operating income 
for the railroads under federal control cut down by the 
amounts of money allocated to the first half of 1917. 
Commissioner Meyer seemed to take the position that if 
one item in the suspense account were restated, then, in 
a degree of fairness to the railroads, all items should 
be restated; or if the desire was to be absolutely fair, 
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then that all accounts should be restated. That would 
take 5,000 accountants months, if not years, Commissioner 
Meyer thinks. His idea seems to be that the sworn ac- 
counts of the railroads, after being checked and scru- 
tinized by the Commission, should be used for ascertaining 
the maximum just compensation. 


Power Over State Rates.—A case raising the question 
as to whether the Director-General has the power to pre- 
scribe rates for state application should be coming along 
shortly. The attorneys-general of Illinois and Mississippi 
and the chief counsel for the commission of the second 
district of New York have written opinions that he has 
no such power, because the fixing of rates for state ap- 
plication is among the police powers of states, specifically 
exempted from the terms of the federal control law. The 
authorities of the states themselves may not be shippers, 
but under the ordinary practice, the shipper who resists 
the enforcement of what a state official, in the exercise 
of his duty holds is not a law, has the support 
of state authorities in conflicts with those claiming the 
exercise of federal authority. Litigation of that kind 
could hardly be called impeding the federal officials who 
are trying to win the war. The lawyers for the Railroad 
Administration are numerous and efficient. The courts 
are open and, no matter which way they decide, the de- 
cision will not hamper the moving of troops or government 
supplies. A suit of that kind would be no moje of an 
obstacle to the winning of the war than would any other 
litigation raising the question as to whether one set of 
men had not overstepped the jurisdiction given them by 
acts which are themselves within the bounds of the con- 
stitution. If Congress intended to give the President the 
power to prescribe rates for application within states, it 
took great pains to hide its intention, because everybody 
who has had anything whatever-to do with rate work 
knows that when one talks about a federal authority 
prescribing rates, interstate rates are implied. If Congress 
intended to abolish state commissions as rate-makers, it 
forgot to say anything indicating that the Commission 
should have authority over them in making orders per- 
taining to President-made rates. If the President has the 
power to make state rates, then he has rate powers that 
are not reviewable anywhere, because the Commission’s 
authority to issue orders is specifically limited to the 
issuance of such as are authorized by the act to regulate 
commerce, suspension of tariffs excepted. 


.-Private Cars Now “Official” Cars.—Ben L. Winchell 
has a sense of the fitness of things. Now that the gov- 
ernment is operating the railroads it is his idea there 
can be no such thing as a private car. Therefore, a skort 
time ago, he issued an instruction to those carriers sub- 
ject to his orders to the effect that if there were any 
more cars under their keeping marked “private” iney 
must change the marking to “official” so as to show the 
public that in the forward strides of democracy, the cnvy 
and cupidity exciting private car has been relegated. Ter- 
haps, however, a private car under any other name will 
ride just as smoothly if the passenger coach repair sec- 
tion does its work efficiently and on time. Railroad Ad- 
ministration officials have read so much lately about the 
money that was squandered on private cars that they are 
believed to have become just a bit sensitive on the sub- 
ject. Official cars, therefore, will relieve the equipment 
reserved for officials from the curse that has been put 
upon private cars by Arthur Brisbane and other repre- 
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sentatives of the American advocates of government own- 
ership. 





Interurban Passenger Fares.—Denial by the Commission 
of the fifteenth section application of the Washington, 
Baltimore & Annapolis for permission to bring its pas- 
senger fares up to the three-cent basis is what was ex- 
pected. The attorney for that company, at the hearing, 
practically withdrew the application by saying the com- 
pany did not need the money and that grant of the ap- 
plication would probably result in injury to the eleciric 
road because, on equal rates, it is believed the public 
would use the steam railroads, except possibly when the 
more frequent train service on the trolley line would re- 
sult in the saving of an hour or sv. The Commission 
could hardly do otherwise than deny the application. 
The company could and probably would decline to use the 
permit, if granted, within the time limit set on it by the 
rules of the Commission, thereby rendering nugatory an 
act by the Commission plainly in contravention of the 
thought underlying the act to regulate commerce—that 
rates should not be higher than necessary to give the 
carrier a reasonable return on its investment. It is true 
that some steam roads have earned enough to pay a 
higher rate of dividend than the W. B. & A. might have 
paid, but, so far as known, none has ever made such an 
increase in earnings as this electric line. They have 
achieved their earnings on a vast volume of business, 
while the W. B. & A. did it on a comparatively small one. 

A. E. H. 


CONTROL OF WIRE COMPANIES 


The Trafic World wW’aschington Bureau. 
Consultation among Senate leaders July 4 made it fairly 
certain that no wire legislation would take place in the 
near future unless the President insisted. They decided 
to take a recess Saturday, the day agreed on, paying no 
attention to the fact that the evening before the House 
committee on interstate commerce had unanimously rec- 
ommended the passage of a resolution authorizing the 
President to take and hold the wire companies until he 
proclaimed the ratification of peace treaty, but not a min- 
ute longer. That committee, by vote of nine to seven, 
voted down proposals to authorize him to keep them 
three, twelve, fifteen and twenty-one months after the 
war. The committee ditched, as well, a resolution au- 
thorizing control and compensation as fixed in the railroad 
control law, each side, however, receiving the right to 
bring in amendments on the floor. The determination of 
leaders of the Senate and this committee is based on the 
belief that the President does not really want to take 
over the wire companies, but indorsed the Aswell resolu- 
tion to oblige advocates of government ownership. 


The Order of Railway Telegraphers will hold a special 
meeting in Washington July 8 to decide what course they 
will take respecting messages offered them on account of 
the inability of the wire companies to handle business 
during the strike called by commercial telegraphers. They 
also want to find out where they stand with the Railroad 
Administration. It has cut off their emoluments in part 
by forbidding the new express company to pay them com- 
missions on express. business handled by them. They fear 
that if the wire companies are taken over the commissions 
paid by the Western Union will also disappear long before 
the government makes arrangements to increase their pay. 

Passage of legislation authorizing the President to take 
over the telephone and telegraph lines of the country 
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would be expected to cause confusion as the immediate 
result because the wire situation, as te leases, private 
lines, and so forth, is much more complicated than the 
railroad situation was. 


Railroads had been under regulation for a generation 
before the government took them over. They were in 
comparatively clear definition as to their rights and duties. 
That cannot be said about the wire lines. They are 
superficially under regulation, but Congress has never 
passed the legislation that has been asked by the Com- 
mission to enable it really to regulate rates. There is 
no requirement that the telephone or telegraph companies 
file tariffs. The sixth section requiring tariffs to be filed 
and posted does not apply to them. 

The telegraph companies lease wires from the telephone 
companies and wires are used for both conversing and 
telegraphing. The long-distance .and local telephones are 
connected, but they are owned by separate companies. 
There are two kinds of local and long-distance telephone 
companies—Bell and anti-Bell. 

Still another complication is the fact that various big 
corporations have telegraph and telephone lines which 
may be incorporated, but which are used merely as plant 
facilities, although they may occupy public streets and 
highways or cross them. The Standard has such a system. 
The short-line railroad problem is simplicity in compari- 
son, it is believed, with the plant facility and short line 
wire situation. 

At present users of wires have an idea that their secrets 
are guarded because intrusted to private companies. Of 
course, they are not, because the government has never 
seriously taken the statutes that are supposed to guard 
the secrecy of the messages intrusted to the wire com- 
panies. 

Long before the war it was known that bank examinens 
and the Department of Justice paid no more attention to 
that part of the bank examination law that forbids the 
revelation of private business that may have come under 
the scrutiny of the examiners, than if it had never been 
written. Many big criminals have owed their downfall 
to the disregard of that part of the law, which, it may 
be suggested, would be a fact commanding popular ap- 
proval if the question were submitted for approval or dis- 
approval. 


When the wires have been taken over the governmental 
scrutiny of all. private business will be closer than ever. 
Some of the business interests that have recently been 
put in the pillory may think that impossible, but it is 
suggested that there are many more officials of the wire 
companies who respect the rule of secrecy than there are 
of the kind who do not. 


EXPRESS RATE FRACTIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission’s rule for disposing of fractions in 
making advances in express rates, supplemental order No. 
9972, is as follows: 


It is ordered, That in establishing the increased rates 
approved for filing in our order of June 17, 1918, on ship- 
ments weighing not more than 99 pounds, fractions one- 
half cent or less shall be discarded and fractions more 
than one-half cent shall be treated as one.cent. Rates on 
shipments weighing 100 pounds or more, being stated in 
multiples of five, fractions 2% cents or less shall be dis- 
carded and fractions more than 2% cents shall be increased 
to the next higher multiple of five. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





RATE ON LUMBER 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9222, National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association vs. Southern et al., opin- 
ion No. 5298, 50 I. C. C., 405-6, holding the rate on lumber 
from Greenville, Tenn., to Wellsville, N. Y., had not been 
shown to be unreasonable and that the charges collected 
were those legally applicable. 


RATES ON SHEEP 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9585, Miller & Lux, 
Inc., vs. Southern Pacific et al., opinion No. 5303, 50 I. C. C., 
425-6, holding that rates on sheep, carloads, from Winne- 
mucca, Elko, Deeth and Jungo, Nev., to Oakland and San 
Francisco, Cal., were not unreasonable. When the ship- 
ments moved, the tariffs provided for car rates on sheep 
based on a scheduled valuation of $3.00 per head, subject 
to a 3 per cent increase for each 50 per cent or fraction 
thereof increase in the declared valuation. The shipments 
in this controversy were valued at $4.50 per head. The 
complainants contended that 2 per cent increase in rates 
to cover the increased valuation, based on a $5.00 per head 
valuation, as decreed by the Commission in Iowa Railroad 
Commissioners vs. A.-T. & S. F., 36 I. C. C., 79, would be 
reasonable. The Commission agreed with that contention, 
but said that inasmuch as no reparation had been made in 
that case none should be made in this, hence the dismissal. 


RATINGS SUSTAINED 


CASE NO. 8893* (50 I. C. C., 419-422) 
M. SELLER & CO. VS. SPOKANE, PORTLAND & SEAT- 
TLE RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Submitted Oct. 11, 1916. Opinion No. 5301. 

1. Two less-than-carload shipments of electric portable lamps 
from Portland, Ore., to Spokane, Wash., found to have been 
overcharged and reparation awarded. 

2. The Western Classification rating of double first class on 
less-than-carload shipments of electric lamps n. o. i. b. n. 
packed in barrels or boxes, found to have been pistified, and 
the double first-class rating on art glass lamp shades shown 
to have been reasonable. 


BY DIVISION 3: 

These cases are related and will be disposed of in one 
report. Complainant in No. 8893 is a corporation engaged 
in the wholesale jobbing business at Spokane, Wash. By 
complaint filed May 15, 1916, it alleges that the double 
first class rate of $1.98 per 100 pounds applied by defend- 
ant on two less-than-carload shipments, one of electric 
portable lamps and the other of glass shades, forwarded 
from Portland, Ore., to Spokane, Mareh 27 and April 2, 
1915, respectively, was unreasonable, unjustly discrimi- 
hatory, and unduly prejudicial. Reparation is asked. 
Rates are stated in amounts per 100 pounds. 

\t the hearing it was stated for complainant that the 
The report also embraces No. 8909, Portland Traffic and 
insportation Assn. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 





present classification ratings, which were established after 
the shipments moved, are satisfactory, and that the sole 
question for determination is whether or not the ship- 
ments were overcharged. The shipment which moved 
March 27 consisted of one case of lamp standards and 
shades and weighed 215 pounds. Charges were collected 
thereon in the sum of $4.26 at the double first class rate 
of $1.98, applicable on art glass lamp shades, under an 
item providing that where a package contains articles of 
more than one class the rate to be charged is that ap- 
plicable on the highest rated article in the package. The 
other shipment consisted of eight barrels, one tierce, and 
one case of art glass shades aggregating 485 pounds. 
Charges were collected thereon in the sum of $9.60 at 
the double first class rate of $1.98. These shades were 
to be used on lamp standards which were shipped at the 
same time, and on which the first class rate was assessed. 
The charges on these standards are not attacked. -When 
the shipments moved the Western Classification, which 
governs, did not specifically rate electric portable lamps. 
or electric portable standards. Lamps and lamp fixtures, 
N. O. I. B. N., were rated first class. The first class rate 
from Portland to Spokane was 99 cents. It is contended 
for complainant that the standards and shades constituted 
lamps; that they were invoiced as lamps; that no extra 
lamp parts accompanied the shipments; and that the 
standards and shades when packed or assembled were 
complete lamps, no parts being left over. 

The substance of defendants’ defense is that the ship- 
ments consisted of two distinct articles, known by manu-. 
facturers as. lamp standards and lamp shades; that they 
are not properly classified as lamps; that the standards 
were equipped to give light and were complete exclusive 
of the shades; that commercially the standards are known 
as lamps; that the shades were not lamp parts but orna- 
ments only; and that-the rates legally applicable were 
those applying on the separate articles, or, if packed to- 
gether, the rate legally applicable was that applying on 
the highest rated article. 

We are of opinion and find that the shipment weighing 
215 pounds consisted of complete lamps and that the rat- 
ing legally applicable thereto was the first class rating 
on lamps and lamp fixtures N. O. I. B. N. In view of the 
fact that the shipment weighing 485 pounds contained 
shades for the lamp standards which were shipped there- 
with and which when used with the shades made a com- 
plete article, we are of opinion and find that the first class 
rating on lamps N. O. I. B. N. was also legally applicable 
to this shipment under rule 15 of the Western Classifi- 
cation, which provides that— 


Parts or pieces constituting a complete article, received as 
one shipment, on one bill of lading, will be charged at the rating 
provided for the complete article. 


We further find that complainant made the shipments 
as described, and paid and bore the charges thereon, 
which were illegal to the extent that they exceeded those 
that would have accrued at the first class rate; and that 
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it is entitled to reparation in the sum of $6.93, with 
interest. 

The complaint in No. 8909, which was filed May ol, 
1916, by a voluntary association of shippers at Portland, 
alleges, in substance, that the Western Classification 
double first class rating applicable to less-than-carload 
shipments of electric lamps from Chicago, Ill., and points 
east thereof to Portland and other points on defendants’ 
lines in the Western Classification territory, is unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatcry and unduly prejudicial to 
the extent that it exceeds first class. 

Prior to Oct. 15, 1915, the Western Ciassification did 
not specifically rate electric lamps, the rating applicable 
being the first class rating on lamps and lamp fixtures 
N. O. I. B. N. On that date a less-than-carload rating of 
double first class was provided on electric lamps N. O. 
I. B. N. and a first class rating on electric lamp standards, 
not including shades. For some time thereafter the double 
first class rate was assessed on electric iInamp standards, 
when shipped without shades, and this appears to be the 
primary cause of the complaint. Subsequently the first 
class rate was properly assessed, and at the hearing com- 
plainant’s principal grievance appeared to be against the 
double first class rating on art glass lamp shades, in 
support of which evidence was introduced without chjec- 
tion by defendants. 

It appears that electric portable lamps .f various types 
are shipped throughout Western Classification territory, 
but that the greater volume of the movement to Portland 
consists of the cheaper lamps, which range in value from 
$1.50 to about $15 apiece. Most of these lamps have 
metal frame shades with removable art glass panels, while 
the lamps of higher value have stationary glass panels. 
It is contended for complainant that the shades for the 
cheaper lamps should be rated no higher than first class, 
for the reason that the detachable panel shade is less 
valuable and that the risk is not so great, since in case 
of breakage these panels can be replaced without injury 
to the shade. It appears from exhibits that the value of 
the lamp does not always depend on whether the glass 
paniels are removable; that some of the lamps having 
shades with removable panels are as expensive as many 
of those having shades with fixed panels; and that some 
lamps with decorated shades are of a very high value, but 
complainant’s witness states that the demand for the lat- 
ter is negligible. 

It is also contended that the rating on eaten portable 
lamps with detachable panel shades should not exceed 
the first class rating on oil lamps packed in barrels or 
boxes. It is alleged that many of the oil lamps are made 
of glass or other fragile material, and are therefore sut- 
ject to a greater risk of damage in transit than the elec- 
tric portable lamp. Ordinary glass oil lamps are sold by 
complainant’s members at an average price of $2.25 per 
dozen. 
of the allegations of unjust discrimination and undue 
prejudice. 

The portable lamps, which are made of metal, wood 
and wicker, range in size from the small desk lamps to 
the floor lamps with large bases. Many electric portable 


lamp shades are too large to be shipped in barrels and. 


there is no uniformity in packing. Up to the time of hear- 
ing defendants and manufacturers had been unable to 
ascertain the average weights and values of the shipments. 


It was shown for defendants that some of the electric 
portable lamp shades are made of bent glass, and that 
the shades are rated as high as three times first class. 
Bent glass packed in boxes not exceeding 15 feet in length 
nor 7% feet in breadth is rated double first class. The 
current classification publishes a double first class rating 
on lamp globes or shades, coppered, leaded, or framed 
glass, in place of the item glass lamp shades, art glass. 

Upon the present record we are of the opinion and -find 
that defendants have justified the rating of double first 
class on less-than-carload shipments of electric lamps N. O. 
I. B. N., and that the double first class rating on art glass 
lamp ae was reasonable. The complaint will be dis- 
missed. 


Appropriate orders will be entered. 


No substantial evidence was adduced in support - 
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RATES ON SULPHUR 


CASE NO. 9851* (50 I. C. C., 379-384) 
MERIDIAN FERTILIZER FACTORY VS. BRIMSTONE 
RAILROAD & CANAL COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted May 25, 1918. Opinion No. 5294. 


Rates on sulphur, in carloads, from Sulphur Mines, La., and 
from Bryan Mound, Tex., to Hattiesburg and Meridian, 
Miss., not found to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
Complaints dismissed. 


Division 2, Commissioners Clark, Daniels and Woolley. 

Complainant corporation manufactures fertilizers at 
Meridian and at Hattiesburg, Miss. One step in its process 
of manufacture is to make sulphuric acid; prior to the 
European war it burned pyrites imported from Spain to 
make this acid; now it burns brimstone or crude sulphur 
for the same purpose, obtaining the sulphur from Louisiana 
and Texas. These complaints bring in issue the carload 
rates on sulphur from Sulphur Mines, La., and from Bryan 
Mound and Freeport, Tex., to Hattiesburg and Meridian; 
rates from Sulphur Mines are attacked in No. 9851, the 
allegation being that they are unreasonable and subject 
Hattiesburg and Meridian to undue prejudice as compared 
with rates to more distant points; and in No. 9852 rates 
from Bryan Mound and Freeport are alleged to be unrea- 
sonable and reparation is asked. Freeport does not pro- 
duce sulphur and will not be noticed further. The New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau intervened in behalf of the 
commercial interests of New Orleans, La.; the position 
taken by the intervener being that the present relationship 
of rates to New Orleans and to Hattiesburg and Meridian 
should be maintained. Rates are stated herein in cents 
per 100 pounds. 

In this country sulphur in commercial quantities is pro- 
ducéed mainly at Sulphur Mines and at Bryan Mound. Sul- 
phur mining in Louisiana antedates the production in Texas 
and rates from Bryan Mound are made with relation to 
the rates from Sulphur Mines; rates from the latter point 
having been made to enable the producers there to com- 
pete with imported sulphur at interior points of consump- 
tion. 

Imported sulphur comes principally from Sicily and 
Japan, and when sulphur began to move from Louisiana 
the competition it had to meet was from Sicily. Sulphur 
from Sicily moved on low ocean rates to the Atlantic 
Coast and thence on low rail rates to the interior. These 
rates from the ports were used later for the transportation 
of sulphur from Louisiana and Texas, the producers hav- 
ing established coastwise water lines from points near the 
mines to eastern ports. Union Sulphur Co. vs. B. & O. 
R. R. Co., 39 I. C. C., 349. Rates all rail from Sulphur 


* Mines to Chicago, Ill., St. Louis, and Kansas City, Mo., 


were made 26 cents to meet the rates from Sicily, and 
rates to other points were made with relation to these 
basal rates. Rates to points in Wisconsin were approved 
in Pulp & Paper Mfrs. Traffic Assn. vs. Belt Ry. Co., 39 
I. C. C., 360. 

In the Western Classification sulphur takes Class C 
rates; in the Southern it was rated sixth class prior to 
April, 1916; it has been included under fertilizers as tak- 
ing fertilizer rates, or sixth-class rates, in the absence of 
commodity rates, since that time. The commodity rates 
here considered are in all instances much lower than the 
normal classification basis. When sulphur began to move 
in commercial quantities from Bryan Mound competition 
of carriers’‘and producers resulted in the establishment of 
rates from that point with relation to the rates from Sul- 
phur Mines. In part this relation is as follows: To points 
west of the Indiana-Illinois state line rates. from Bryan 
Mound and from Sulphur Mines are the same; to points 
east thereof rates from Bryan Mound are 3 cents higher 
than from Sulphur Mines. 

Sulphur finds many uses in the arts. So far as we are 
here concerned its main use is in the production of sul- 
phuric acid. For this purpose it competes with iron py- 
rites, a crude mineral containing approximately 50 per 
cent of sulphur. Sulphuric acid is made and used in large 
quantities by paper mills, by fertilizer manufacturers, and 


by the makers of high explosives; it is obtained by burn- | 


ing pyrites, or crude sulphur, absorbing the fumes so pro- 
duced in water, and by further treatment which we need 





*The report also embraces No. 9852, Meridian Fertilizer Fac- 
tory vs. Houston & Brazos Valley Ry. Co. et al. 
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not describe. Prior to the European war sulphuric acid 
producers, not too remote from the Atlantic or Gulf coasts, 
obtained their sulphuric acid by burning pyrites. Some 
manufacturers used pyrites mined in this country and 
others imported their supplies mostly from Spain. Pyrites 
was worth approximately $4 per gross ton at Spanish ports. 
Recently these factories have turned to domestic brim- 
stone as a source of sulphuric acid either in place of 
pyrites or in aid of lean varieties of that mineral. Many 
fertilizer factories, including the complainant, now make 
acid not only for their own use but for shipment to muni- 
tion plants; and the demand for sulphur has become so 
great that the price which obtained in 1915 and 1916, $20 
per gross ton, has risen until it is approximately $45. 

Neither sulphur nor sulphuric acid is a fertilizer; sul- 
phuric acid, however, is used to make available the phos- 
phoric content of phosphate rock; and for this reason car- 
riers in the southeast have extended the description of 
fertilizer materials to include sulphur. West of the Mis- 
sissippi River this has not been done. 

The rate situation out of which these complaints arose 
is shown in the following table: 





Revenue 
per ton- 
Distance, Rate, mile, 
miles. cents. mills. 
From Sulphur Mines, La., to— 
pe er 349 16.65 9.54 
errr rere rer 434 20.15 9.28 
New Greens, 26.9 . ccccsevcses 232 11 9.48 
eer Gree, EGF occ ccccccese 232 6.03 5.19 
De st dwas sects aoe. 14 7.54 
Montgomery, Ala. — 22.25 8.09 
Ciinttancoga, Tenn. «.icccccce. 730 24.50 6.71 
From Bryan Mound, Tex., to— 
Hattiesburg, Miss. ....cccccccs 544 19.65 7.22 
pe re 629 24.15 7.68 
pg eS ere re 426 15.00 7.04 
Brmingnam; AIRS .0.000 vices 782 29.25 7.49 





*Fertilizer rates New Orleans to Hattiesburg 7 cents, to 
Meridian 9 cents. Import rates on pyrites New Orleans to Hat- 
tiesburg 5.5 cents, to Meridian 6 cents. 

{Proportional rate applicable only to export or coastwise 
— Handling charges at New Orleans 1.34 cents in ad- 

ition. 

tSee Powder Co. vs. H. & B. V. R. R. Co., 47 I. C. C., 221. 


These rates are improperly aligned and the carriers do 
not attempt to defend the present adjustment; they assert, 
however, that all these rates are unduly low and say that 
within a short time they expect to apply for leave to in- 
crease all rates on sulphur from Sulphur Mines and from 
Bryan Mound. The adjustment formerly in effect resulted 
in rates from Bryan Mound 3 cents higher than from Sul- 
phur Mines, and this difference in the rates is alleged to 
have been too small in that it is the differential which 
properly applies to more distant points east of the Indiana- 
Illinois state line. The present difference of 4 cents in the 
rates to Meridian is explained as resulting from a recent 
reduction of 1 cent in the rates from Sulphur Mines, 
without changing the rates from Bryan Mound. The car- 
riers admit that the rates to Meridian from both Sulphur 
Mines and Bryan Mound are improper, in that they exceed 
the combinations of rates on New Orleans, but they deny 
that these rates are unreasonable. They say that, based 
upon the rates to and from New Orleans, the rates to 
Meridian should now be 20 cents from Sulphur Mines and 
24 cents from Bryan Mound; and that on the same basis 
rates to Hattiesburg should be 18 cents from Sulphur 
Mines and 22 cents from Bryan Mound. 


The complaint asks for rates to Hattiesburg and to 


- Meridian, based upon the proportional rates from Sulphur 


Mines to New Orleans, for export or for coastwise move- 
Ment, plus the proportional rates from New Orleans to 
those destinations, applicable to imported pyrites. It is 
unnecessary to consider this demand further than to say 
that, in view of the rates established to Hattiesburg, it is 
hot illogical. The carriers have established from Sulphur 
Mines to Hattiesburg a rate composed of the former rate 
of 11.15 cents to New Orleans plus the import rate of. 5.5 
cenis on pyrites from New Orleans to destination. This 
bass, they now assert, was adopted in error; however that 
ma, be, both the rate and its method of construction give 
colcr to complainant’s demand for the application of pro- 
Por'ional export and import rates in the construction of 
joint rates to both Hattiesburg and Meridian. Neverthe- 
less it does not follow that the rates to Hattiesburg or the 
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method of their construction are proper, or reasonable, or 
that they should be approved or prescribed by this Com- 
mission. 


So far as this record discloses, no traffic has ever moved 
from Sulphur Mines to either Hattiesburg or Meridian; there 
is no showing that the rate from Sulphur Mines to Hatties- 
burg is unreasonable or unduly prejudicial; but the carriers 
should cure the impropriety in the rates from Sulphur 
Mines to Meridian. The combination of rates concurrently 
maintained to and from New Orleans is, they allege, the 
proper basis. In constructing through rates they should 
observe the authority contained in Fourth Section Order 
No. 340, General No. 6, issued October 10, 1911, and still 
in effect. 


From Bryan Mound the complainant has received at 
Meridian 33 carloads, and at Hattiesburg 2 carloads. The 
route of movement to Hattiesburg is not indicated in the 
record; all the shipments to Meridian moved over the 
Houston & Brazos Valley, from Bryan Mound to Anchor, 
Tex., a distance of 24 miles, thence over the International 
& Great Northern to Houston, Tex., thence by the South- 
ern Pacific Lines to Shreveport, La., thence by the Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific to Vicksburg, Miss., and thence 
by the Alabama & Vicksburg to destination. By this route 
the distance is about 626 miles. Out of the joint rate the 
Houston & Brazos Valley Railway receives for its part of 
the haul from Bryan Mound to Anchor, an arbitrary of 4.5 
cents, and this arbitrary is substantially the same as it 
receives on its traffic to all destinations. The balance of 
the rates, 19.65 cents, the carriers contend, is entirely too 
low, as it yields a ton-mile revenue of less than 6.6 mills. 
Putting that contention aside we may examine the arbi- 
trary accorded to the Houston & Brazos Valley from the 
standpoint of the financial returns received by it. 


The Houston & Brazos Valley Railway has about 30 miles 
of trackage, and extends from Bryan Mound through Free- 
port and Velasco to Angleton, all in Texas, where it con- 
nects with the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railway, 
and to Anchor, where it connects with the International & 
Great Northern Railway. This little road was built to 
move sulphur from Bryan Mound; it has no connections; 
and pays per diem on all cars furnished by its connections; 
90 per cent of its traffic is crude sulphur, and cars to carry 
sulphur are hauled empty southbound from Anchor and 
Angleton. Its roadbed lies in a flat country, close to the 
Brazos River, and is subject to frequent inundations; its 
bridges and tracks have been repeatedly destroyed by 
storms; and the result of its operations up to June 30, 
1916, showed serious losses. Since that time, probably 
owing to the increased demand for sulphur, its operations 
have resulted in earnings of something over $3,000 per mile 
per year. These earnings have not been sufficient to 
balance the accumulated deficit of former years, and prob- 
ably will not continue much longer than the present war. 


Sulphur at the mine, normally and under the abnormal 
conditions due to the war, is worth approximately twenty 
times the value of bituminous coal at the mine. The car- 
riers compare the revenues received by them beyond the 
Angleton and Anchor with the revenues which they receive 
for the haulage of bituminous coal and coke from Alabama 
mines to Texas points. From the standpoint of ton-mile 
earnings there is little difference between these rates, al- 
though coal moves in enormous volume, generally in open 
cars, and sulphur moves in smaller volume and must be 
provided with closed cars which are placarded “inflam- 
mable.” It is not necessary further to prolong this report 
in the consideration of all of the contentions of the parties. 


The Commission should find that the rates from Bryan 
Mound are not shown to be unreasonable, and the com- 
plaints should be dismissed. As before stated, the rates 
to Meridian are improper in that they exceed by 0.15 cent 
the combination on New Orleans. The carriers will be 
expected to and must correct these rates. 


CLARK, Commissioner: 


The foregoing is the report proposed by the examiner 
and served upon the parties to the proceeding. No ex- 
ceptions thereto were filed. The report and conclusions 


proposed by the examiner are approved and adopted as 
the report and conclusions of the Commission, and an 
order will be entered accordingly. 
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RATE ON GREEN COFFEE 


CASE NO. 8748 (50 I. C. C., 397-403) 
ATLANTA FREIGHT BUREAU ET AL. VS. LOUISVILLE 
& NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted Jan. 6, 1917. Opinion No. 5296. 


Rate of 56 cents per 100 pounds applicable on green coffee, in 
carloads, from New Orleans, La., to Atlanta, Ga., found un- 
reasonable to the extent that it exceeded 48 cents per 100 
pounds. Reparation awarded. 


HALL, Commissioner: 


In this proceeding the Atlanta Freight Bureau of At- 
lanta, Ga., and the McCord-Stewart Company, a corpora- 
tion doing a wholesale grocery business, principally at 
Atlanta, by their joint complaint filed March 23, 1916, 
allege that the rate of 56 cents on coffee, any quantity, 
from New Orleans, La., to Atlanta, is unjust and unrea- 
sonable, and subjects Atlanta to undue prejudice as com- 
pared with Birmingham, Ala., and Nashville, Tenn. Rep- 
aration is asked. The issues thus raised were restricted 
by their counsel at the hearing to the rate as applied to 
green coffee in carloads and will be dealt with accord- 
ingly. Rates are stated in cents per 100 pounds. 


Prior to June 1, 1900, coffee, including green coffee, in 
any quantity, was rated sixth class in Southern Classifi- 
cation and the sixth class rate from New Orleans to At- 
lanta was 46 cents. On June 1, 1900, the rating was 
raised to fifth class and the rate to 52 cents. Effective 
Feb. 1, 1905, the fifth class rate was reduced to 48 cents 
and there remained until Jan. 1, 1916, when it was in- 
creased to 56 cents, the present rate. No commodity or 
carload rate to Atlanta has been provided. 


The fifth class rate from New Orleans to Nashville is 
40 cents, the same as to St. Louis, Mo., Evansville, Ind., 
and Louisville, Ky. To Birmingham it is 49 cents, 7 cents 
less than to Atlanta. Birmingham is intermediate to 
Nashville. Coffee moves to both on commodity rates of 
23 cents in carloads, minimum weight 30,000 pounds, and 
30 cents in less than carloads. These commodity rates 
also apply to the river points named. Complainants seek 
the establishment of a carload commodity rate to Atlanta, 
and suggest as its measure the existing spread in fifth 
class of 7 cents over Birmingham, which, added to the 
Birmingham commodity rate of 23 cents, would afford 
them substantial relief. 


Approximately 800,000 pounds of green coffee are shipped 
annually from New Orleans to Atlanta. No special equip- 
ment or expedited movement is necessary, and although 
the present rate applies to any quantity the bulk moves 
in carloads averaging between 30,000 and 33,000 pounds 
per car. The record indicates that coffee is not very 
susceptible to damage. The McCord-Stewart Company re- 
ceives about five-sixths of all the green coffee coming from 
New Orleans to Atlanta, or more than 650,000 pounds 
per annum. This it roasts and distributes, with other gro- 
ceries, in Atlanta and Atlanta territory. Coffee is also 
roasted in considerable quantities .at Nashville and Bir- 
mingham. 

The burden is upon complainants to prove that the 
rate of 48 cents applied to carload shipments of green 
coffee which moved between March 23, 1914, and Dec. 31, 
1915, was unlawful, and upon defendants to justify the 
rate of 56 cents so applied thereafter. 


Reasonableness of Present Rates. 


Defendants submitted exhibits comparing this 56-cent 
rate with (1) rates on coffee from New Orleans to other 
southeastern points; (2) rates on coffee from other points 
of origin, particularly New York and Ohio River crossings, 
to Atlanta and other points in the southeast; and (3) 
rates on other commodities from New Orleans to Atlanta 
and other points. Under all the circumstances these are 
not convincing. Many of the rates to points in the south- 
east which defendants compare with the rates in issue 
were increased as a part of a general readjustment effect- 
ive Jan. 1, 1916, following our decision in Fourth Section 
Violations in the Southeast, 30 I. C. C., 152. As a result 
of numerous complaints against this readjustment we 
have instituted a general investigation into the character, 
scope and effect of said readjustment, Southeastern Rate 
Adjustment, No. 9516, now pending. 

The following table shows the fifth class and commodity 
rates and ton-mile earnings under the latter: 
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GREEN COFFEE, CARLOADS. 





Fifth Com- Ton-mile 

From class modity earnings, 

New Orleans to— Miles. rate. rate. mills. 
Peerree, AIR. < occ cca 415 49 23 11.08 
BN. I oe pkxwke <2 66:06 54% 493 56 as *22.7 
WIOSRTHIC, TORN, . ..'ccc cscs 562 40 23 8.18 
ROME ila ona co oma é ok 6 oars 569 33 23 8.08 
ee ee eee Saco ae 40 23 6.59 
i 721 40 23 6.45 
eS ee 749 40 23 6.14 
ae SSR eur 848 47 25 5.9 
Cinefamatl, ORIG. 2.6 scssicses 863 44 25 5.79 
Indianapolis, Ind. ......ci.- 881 47 25 5.68 
eS See 930 47 25 5.38 
Wamees City: BOs 6 o6dccsicce 880 38 35 7.95 
CON FEO, Descenscend sss 1,074 41 35 6.52 
NS a Se 1,175 43 35 5.95 
RI, TUS. na gd ciceccasicewe 1,086 44 38 6.99 
e. Pui BOR: occ ckcccces 1,360 43 34 5.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........... 1,015 49 27 5.32 
pe Sere ee 1,023 50 28 5.47 
Wie Tee, APM, . 6c6ic ccicee 443 37 25 11.2 
Claren@en, AQ. 6s ccsswssie 456 37 25 10.9 
Tdttio Hock, Arm. <....0c000.. 486 37 25 10.28 
CN a errr 487 37 25 10.27 
SOMOEUOTD, ATR. osc ccciewes 504 43 33 13.1 
Si aa ee 520 43 33 12.7 
Wert Beith, AVE. .. 00000000 651 4 32 9.83 





*Fifth class. 


Comparisons with rates on other commodities appear in 
the following table: 


Com- 

From Classification Class modity 

New Orleans to Atlanta. rating. rate. rate. 
BUPAT, CONMNOGS ooiccccwticesice Fifth class 56 28 
SS, ee ee Sixth class 46 27 
tt. GRUROMIEN oc cnssdsvscnieedes Class A 32 19 


And to show that the rates in this table are not excep- 
tional complainants submit the following comparison of 
rates on the same commodities from New Orleans to other 
points: 





Fifth Sixth 

From New Orleans to— Miles. class. Sugar. class. 
pe > Re ees ee 493 56 *28 46 
PORRNIO, TOUR. 6 ccedicceseacs 562 40 717 35 
NEE rere en 569 33 717 29 
ay ere ern ae 700 40 717 35 
EPOMOVIG, TE. os cccccasveces 721 40 717 35 
SC: TEN, ckancdwaa eens 749 40 717 35 
eee 881 47 23 41 
PUI, WN din acaroraratgut wala 849 47 23 41 
IN FER. és cistcweeasee nas 930 47 $23 41 
From New Orleans to— Miles. Rice. Class A Salt 
MR GO, 5h okc ws cscs eewen's 493 27 32 19 
Nashville, Tenn. 562 29 25 15 
Ry Seer soot ee 27 21 15 
St. Lowis, BBO. ...5.%. ce a 29 25 16 
Evansville, Ind. 721 29 25 16 
Louisville, Ky. 749 29 25 16 
Pe@iamames, TAG. 2. s0sc00 +08 881 3S. 31 19 
IS Me ohn Uh kins 9 05 we ecaceie % 849 35 31 19 
ce ee er 930 35 31 19 





*Increased from 23 cents, effective June 1, 1915, and found 
justified in The Southeastern Sugar Cases, 48 I. C. C., 739. 

+Since increased to 18.3. 

tSince increased to 24.3. 


Defendants contend that the rates on salt, rice and 
sugar from New Orleans to Atlanta cannot fairly be com- 
pared with the rate on coffee. Salt, they say, is in the 
same category as pig iron, sand, stone, and other heavy 
low-grade commodities requiring low rates to induce long- 
distance movements, and the rice rate is subnormal, due 
to competition in past years from Savannah. There is no 
contention that this competition exists at present. 


Defendants also say that the rate on sugar from New 
Orleans to Atlanta is subnormal because of strong com- 
petition between New Orleans sugar and New York sugar 
moving to Atlanta ocean-and-rail via Savannah. The pres- 
ent rate of. 28 cents on sugar from New Orleans to At- 
lanta was established by the carriers as part of a rate 
adjustment which they characterized as “consistent, har- 
monious and proper.” Sugar Rates from New Orleans, 
32. i; -C._-C.,: GBS. 

In Rice from Texas and Louisiana, 40 I. C. C., 285, a 
suspension proceeding in which proposed rates on clean 
rice were under investigation, including rates from New 
Orleans, we said, at p. 288: 


Comparisons are made with rates on sugar and green coffee, 
two other food products of about the same value as rice. 
* * * Comparisons of rates on these three commodities are 
proper and were relied on by protestants as well as by respon- 
dents. Protestants insist, however, that in making such com- 
parisons the same points of origin and destination should be 
used and direct attention to the sugar rates from New Orleans 
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to points like St. Louis. * * * It is well known that the 
rates on sugar from New Orleans are made in competition with 
the water rates therefrom and with the rates from the north 
Atlantic seaboard (Rates on Sugar, 31 I. C. C., 495; Sugar Rates 
from New Orleans, 32 I. C. C., 606.) The carriers may if they 
choose meet this competition without the resulting rates be- 
coming the gauge of rates to noncompetitive points, or of rates 
on a commodity of similar transportation incidents. The use 
for comparison of sugar rates to noncompetitive points is there- 
fore wararnted. 


For defendants it was testified that the circumstances 
and conditions surrounding .the transportation of coffee 
from New Orleans to points shown in the first table, and 
to Atlanta, are not similar; that therefore the rates cited 
do not furnish a fair measure of the reasonableness of 
the New Orleans-Atlanta rate; and that the rates on coffee 
from New Orleans to points in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory are depressed by the necessity of meeting 
rail-and-lake competition from New York to Chicago, and 
by potential water competition on the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers. 

New Orleans and New York are the leading ports of 
entry for coffee. Chicago is the largest coffee market in 
the middle west. The rail-and-lake rate from New York 
to Chicago was at the time of the hearing 25 cents. The 
rate from New Orleans to Chicago is also 25 cents, and 
this is said to be the key rate to points in Central Freight 
Association territory. There has been no effort to equal- 
ize rates from New Orleans and New York to points other 
than Chicago in Central Freight Association territory. 
Generally speaking, the New York rates to points east 
of Chicago are lower, and to points south of Chicago 
higher, than the New Orleans rates, which are not affected 
by New York competition except in so far as they may 
be indirectly influenced by the New York-Chicago rate. 

Defendants admit that no coffee now moves on the Mis- 
sissippi or Ohio rivers, but insist that the rail rates are 
held down by potential water competition. In Indianapolis 
Freight Bureau vs. P. R. R., 15 I. C. C., 56, we found 
that the rates on coffee from New Orleans to St. Louis 
and Ohio River crossings were not controlled by water 
competition, and in Traffic Assn. of St. Louis Coffee Im- 
porters vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 28 I. C. C., 484, decided in 1913, 
we found that there had been no transportation of coffee 
via water from New Orleans to St. Louis in 10 years 
except for a short period during 1911. 


Undue Prejudice. 


In meeting complainants’ contention that Atlanta is un- 
duly prejudiced in favor of Birmingham and Nashville by 
the application of the 56-cent rate on green coffee in car- 
loads, defendants again take the position that all rates, 
including the rate on green coffee, from New Orleans to 
Louisville and other Ohio River points, are depressed by 
water competition, and that in rate making Nashville is 
considered an Ohio River point rather than a southeast- 
ern point, in accordance with our views expressed in 
Phillips, Bailey & Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 8 I. C. G., 91, 
where we found that the rate on sugar from New Orleans 
should be no higher to Nashville than to Louisville. The 
23-cent carload rate to Birmingham was established on 
Jan. 1, 1916, as a result of our order in Freight Bureau, 
Merchants & Mfrs. Assn. of Birmingham vs. L. & N. 
R. R. Co., unreported, where we found that the rate on 
coffee from New Orleans should be no higher to Birming- 
hame than to Nashville. 


This defense is based upon the assumption that the 
circumstances and conditions surrounding the transporta- 
tion to Atlanta and to Nashville are substantially dissimi- 
lar because Nashville has the natural advantage of loca- 
tion on the Cumberland River, and the further assumption 
that those surrounding the transportation to Atlanta and 
to Birmingham are substantially dissimilar because Bir- 
mingham is intermediate to Nashville on traffic from New 
Orleans and under the fourth section can take no higher 
rate. The record contains no evidence which would sup- 
port the view that river competition controls the Nashville 
rate on coffee, and in Freight Bureau, Merchants & Mfrs. 
Assn. of Birmingham vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., supra, we 
found that the river competition to Nashville was not such 
as to warrant fourth section relief covering lower rates 
to that point than to Birmingham. 

The 23-cent commodity rate from New Orleans to Bir- 
mingham in combination with the fifth class rate of 25 
cents applying on green or roasted coffee, any quantity, 
in double bags or boxes, beyond, would enable Birming- 
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ham distributors to market their product in Atlanta at 
a transportation cost of 8 cents less than the through 
rate to that point. The rates paid by Atlanta on green 
coffee inbound from New Orleans and roasted coffee out- 
bound to consuming points in the surrounding territory 
in many instances exceed the corresponding rates to and 
from Nashville, the excess ranging from 1 to 18 cents, 
and this excess the complainant McCord-Stewart Company 
must absorb in order to meet the competition of Nash- 
ville roasters. 

Further or detailed discussion of the evidence intro- 
duced by the parties is unnecessary. Upon the facts of 
record we find that the rate of 48 cents per 100 pounds 
applied on green coffee moving in carloads from New 
Orleans to Atlanta between March 23, 1914, and Dec. 31, 
1915, has not been shown unreasonable by the complain- 
ants; and that the rate of 56 cents per 100 pounds ap- 
plied on green coffee, in carloads, since Dec. 31, 1915, 
has not been justified by the defendants and was unrea- 
sonable to the extent that it exceeded 48 cents per 100 
pounds. 

We further find that complainant McCord-Stewart Com- 
pany made shipments of green coffee in carloads from 
New Orleans to Atlanta and paid and bore freight charges 
thereon at the rate of 56 cents per 100 pounds herein 
found unreasonable; that it has been damaged to the 
extent that the freight charges paid exceeded the freight 
charges which would have accrued on the basis of 48 
cents per 100 pounds; and that it is entitled to reparation 
with interest. The exact amount of reparation due can- 
not be determined on this record, and complainant should 
prepare a statement showing the dates on which payment 
of the charges were made and other details of the ship- 
ments, in accordance with rule V of the Rules of Practice, 
which statement should be submitted to the defendants 
for verification. Upon receipt of a statement so prepared 
and verified we will consider the entry of an order award- 
ing reparation. 

The rates on coffee from New Orleans seem out of line 
and in need of a prompt readjustment, in which rates 
to Atlanta on green coffee, in carloads, minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, should not in our opinion exceed the cor- 
responding rates to Birmingham and Nashville by more 
than 7 cents per 100 pounds. But as to this we make 
no finding and enter no order for the reason that the 
Director-General of Railroads in exercise of powers con- 
ferred upon the President by the federal control act ap- 
proved March 21, 1918, has by General Order No. 28, 
bearing date May 25, 1918, initiated and directed the 
establishment on June 25, 1918, of rates which exceed 
the present rates, thereby fixing the relation as well as 
the amount of the rates to be applied for the future on 
the traffic here under consideration. In the present state 
of the pleadings the rates so increased are not subject to 
review by this Commission. 

By the Commission. 


RATES ON IRON DAMPERS, ETC. 


CASE NO. 7964. (50 I. C. C., 361-366) 
JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY VS. ANN ARBOR RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted Jan. 17, 1916. Opinion No. 5287. 


1. Rates legally applicable on iron dampers, in crates in less 
than carloads, from Milwaukee, Wis., to various points in 
Western Classification territory found unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded the third-class rates contempo- 
raneously in effect. . 

2. Third-class rates contemporaneously in effect from Milwaukee 
to points in Illinois claassification territory found to have 
been reasonable on iron dampers, in crates in less than 
carloads, from and to those points. 

3. The establishment of commodity rates lower than the class 
basis on dampers, in less than carloads, from Milwaukee to 
certain Pacific coast points not justified. , 

4. Rates legally applicable on iron damper closers, in less than 
carloads, from Milwaukee to points in western, Illinois, 
Canadian, and Official Classification territories, not shown 
to have been unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

5. Rates on thermostats, in less than carloads, from. Milwaukee 
to points in western and Canadian classification territories 
not shown to have been unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
First-class rating found to have been reasonable on this 
article, in less than carloads, from Milwaukee to points in 
Illinois classification territory. 

6. Reparation awarded. 


BY DIVISION 3: 
Complainant is a corporation engaged at Milwaukee, 
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Wis., in the manufacture, sale and installation of tempera- 
ture and humidity controlling systems. By complaint filed 
April 30, 1915, as amended, it alleges that defendants’ 
rates on numerous less-than-carload shipments of iron 
dampers, damper closers and thermostats from Milwaukee 
to various points in western, Illinois and Canadian classi- 
fication territories, and on numerous less-than-carload 
shipments of damper closers from Milwaukee to various 
points in official classification territory, between April 19, 
1918, and March 20, 1915, were unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial. Reparation is asked. The claims on the 
shipments upon which charges were paid prior to May 1, 
1913, are barred by the statute of limitations. 

The articles are used in connection with systems for 
regulating the temperature in buildings. The iron dampers 
are used to regulate the flow of warm air and sometimes 
of cold air through pipes or flues. They are shipped in 
crates. They consist of square and round wrough-iron 
frames, ranging from 1 foot square to 14 feet square or 
1 foot to 6 feet in diameter, in which are contained sheet- 
iron damper blades that rotate or roller bearings or brass 
axles, called trunnions. These dampers are used either 
separately or in a series of two or more in stich manner 
as to open or close simultaneously. Under another ar- 
rangement two dampers are operated at right angles, the 
one admitting warm air and the other cold. Apparently 
complainant desires to ship the right-angled dampers 
knocked down flat, rendering them the same in bulk for 
shipping purposes as the single dampers, although it is 
stated that in many of the shipments dampers were for- 
warded in the right-angled position. Ordinarily the right- 
angled dampers are packed from 8 to 20 to the crate, a 
crate of 12 measuring 24 inches by 48 inches by 60 inches, 
and weighing 490 pounds, or 12.25 pounds per cubic foot. 
They range in value from about $2.50 to $4.50 each. Two 
single square dampers, valued at about $26, packed in a 
crate 8 inches by 32 inches by 86 inches, weigh 340 pounds, 
or 26.6 pounds per cubic foot. 


The routes of movement are not shown. Charges were 
collected on the shipments of dampers to points in west- 
ern classification and Illinois classification territories at 
rates ranging from third class to one and one-half times 
first class, and on shipments to points in Canada at rates 
ranging from second class to third class under the western 
classification for the factor to Minnesota Transfer, Minn., 
and from third class to first class beyond under the 
Canadian classification. Two crates of dampers shipped 
to Vancouver, Canada, were apparently charged a com- 


modity rate of $1.75 per 100 pounds. This rate is not 
assailed. 


The statements hereinafter made as to the application of 
ratings in any classification refer only to such shipments 
as moved under rates governed by that classification, or, in 
the case of shipments under rates governed by two classi- 
fications, to that portion of the movement which was under 
rates governed by the classification named. . 

It is contended by complainant that reasonable ratings 
on the shipments of dampers, in crates, to points in all 
three of the classification territories mentioned should not 
have exceeded third class. The western classification pro- 
vided a rating on flue dampers in less than carloads of 
third class in barrels or boxes, and second class in crates. 
It was testified that these ratings were intended to cover 
only small cast-iron stovepipe dampers and were not prop- 
erly applicable to the larger and more valuable dampers 
here under consideration. They contend that as these 
dampers contain moving parts, which rotate on roller bear- 
ings or brass trunnions, they are simple machines, and 
that the rating legally applicable thereto was the first- 
class rating on machines, s. u., n. o. i. b. n. We find that 
the item flue dampers was broad enough to cover these 
dampers, and the second-class rating provided on ship- 
ments in crates was legally applicable. The official and 
southern classifications provided ratings of third class on 
iron or steel dampers in less than carloads in boxes, bar- 
rels or crates. Effective August 1, 1917, the western classi- 
fication was amended to provide a third-class rating on 
dampers, iron or steel, in barrels, boxes or erates in less 
than carloads. This item is in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Uniform Classification. 


The character of these dampers does not justify a higher 
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rating on the shipments, governed by the western classi- 
fication, in crates than in boxes or barrels, and we accord- 
ingly find that the second-class rates legally applicable to 
these shipments were unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded the third-class rates and are and for the future 
will be unduly prejudicial to the extent that they exceed 
or may exceed the third-class rates contemporaneously 
in effect. 

The Canadian classification carried no specific rating on 
dampers but rated and rates heat controllers or regulators, 
n. o. s., in less than carloads, third class. We find that 
this rating was legally applicable on these shipments of 
dampers and, as it is the rating sought by complainant, 
any finding as to its reasonableness is unnecessary. The 
Illinois classification’ does not provide a specific rating on 
dampers. It rates furnace parts, iron, in less than car- 
loads, first class, and machinery, n. o. s., securely carted 
or boxed, in less than carloads, second class. In our opin- 
ion neither these nor any of the other ratings provided in 


_the Illinois classification were or are legally applicable 


on these dampers. In view of the ratings applicable on 
dampers in the other classifications, and the second-class 
rating on machinery, n. o. s., above referred to, we find 
that reasonable rates on these shipments would have been 
the third-class rates contemporaneously in effect. 


Complainant also asks for commodity rates somewhat 
lower than the class basis on dampers to certain Pacific 
coast points, but the evidence is insufficient to justify their 
establishment. 


The article manufactured by complainant, which in this 
report will be referred to as a damper closer, is known by 
various other names, such as damper motor, draft regula- 
tor and diaphragm attachment. -It consists of four prin- 
cipal cast-iron parts: a circular base used to fasten the 
device to a wall or other support; a ring holding a rub- 
ber diaphragm; a saucer which presses against the 
diaphragm; and a beam to which the saucer is attached 
by a spring. The beam is also attached toa damper. The 
device is operated by compressed air, the flow of which is 
regulated by a thermostat hereinafter described. The 
compressed air, acting on the diaphragm, causes move- 
ment of the saucer, and this movement is imparted, 
through the beam, to the damper, causing it to open or 
close, as the case may be. The size of the damper closers 
varies with the size of the dampers which they operate. 
They are shipped, knocked down, usually in boxes, from 
10 to 50 to the box. Generally these damper closers 
range in value from $1.55 to $4.50 each. A box containing 
16 of these articles, valued at about $32, weighed about 
235 pounds, or 40 pounds per cubic foot. Rates were 
charged on complainant’s shipments of damper closers 
ranging from third class to double first class to points in 
western classification territory; from second class to 
double first class to points in Illinois classification terri- 
tory; from third class to one and one-half times first class 
to points in Canadian classification territory; and first and 
second class to points in official classification territory. 
None of these classifications contains specific ratings on 
damper closers. Complainant’s damper closer is the me- 
dium through which power is applied to the damper and 
is essentially a machine constituting an integral part of an 
automatic system of temperature regulation. Machinery, 
n. o. i, b. n., k. d., in boxes or crates, in less than car- 
loads, was and is rated second class in the western and 
official classifications, and machinery, n. o. s., crated or 
boxed, in less than carolads, was and is rated second class 
in the Illinois classification and first class in the Canadian 
classification. For defendants it is urged that these rat- 
ings were legally applicable on the shipments of damper 
closers here under consideration, and we so find. On com- 
plainant’s behalf it is contended that damper closers should 
be rated not higher than third class in all the classifica- 
tions. There was cited the western classification second- 
class rating on less-than-carload shipments of automatic 
door checks in boxes, which are said to be analogous to 
damper closers; also numerous items which take various 
ratings in western and official classifications, but which 
were, generally speaking, in no way similar to these arti- 
cles. We find that the rates legally applicable on these 
shipments of damper closers are not shown to have been 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
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Complainant’s thermostats are small instruments which 
are attached to the wall of a room. They are sensitive to 
temperature changes and when adjusted to maintain a cer- 
tain temperature in a room their mechanism automatically 
regulates the flow of compressed air through pipes to the 
damper closer in such a manner that the damper is opened 
or closed, as may be necessary to maintain the temperature 
desired. They usually have thermometers attached and 
are shipped in boxes. When large shipments are made the 
thermometers are removed and forwarded separately. 

It was testified that at one time complainant’s thermo- 
stats sold for prices ranging from $25 to $40, although 
manufactured at a relatively small cost. It is stated that 
some thermostats sell for considerably more than these 
prices. The present price is not shown. Charges were 
collected on the shipments of thermostats to points in 
Western Classification and in Illinois classification terri- 
tories at double first-class rates; and in Canadian classifi- 
cation territory at one and one-half times first class. Ther- 
mostats, in less than carloads, were and are rated double 
first class in Western Classification, which is also the rat- 
ing on thermometers and barometers. No specific rating 
was or is provided for them in the Illinois or Canadian 
classification. The one and one-half times first-class rate 
charged to points in Canadian classification territory were 
those applicable on scientific instruments, including ther- 
mometers and barometers. 

Aside from the statement that thermostats, in less than 
carloads, are rated first class in Official and Southern classi- 
fications, complainant adduced substantially no probative 
evidence of any unlawfulness in the rates applied on its 
shipments of thermostats, governed by the western and 
Canadian classifications, and we find that they are not 
shown to have been unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
We are unable to find any item in the Illinois classification 
that may be construed as including thermostats. That 
classification provides a rating of first class on thermom- 
eters and barometers, boxed, in less than carloads, and we 
find that it would have been a reasonable rating upon the 
thermostats shipped. 

The ratings found reasonable were legally applicable to 
thermostats. In the clase of the Illinois and Canadian 
classifications the rule of analogy had to be resorted to, 
resulting in ratings in each instance lower than the specific 
rating in the Western Classification. While this rule is a 
necessary business expedient, ratings applied under it are 
not always to be taken as criteria. The ratings support- 
ing the rates found on this record not to have been un- 
reasonable reflect a relationship to the ratings applicable 
in these neighboring territories on kindred articles not 
here involved and those ratings were developed under vary- 
ing transportation and commercial practices which may or 
may not longer exist. Apparent inequalities in ratings 
similar to those found in these contiguous territories doubt- 
less exist respecting many other commodities where one 
defined territory borders upon or overlaps another. This 
is simply another case forcibly presenting the desirability 
of a single classification uniform not only as to general 
rules and commodity descriptions common to all territories 
but likewise as to ratings. 

We find that complainant made the shipments as de- 
scribed and paid and bore the charges thereon; that it has 
been damaged to the extent of the difference between the 
charges paid and those that would have accrued at the 
rates herein found reasonable; and that it is entitled to 
reparation with interest. The exact amount of reparation 
due cannot be determined on this record and complainant 
should prepare a statement showing the details of the 
shipments in accordance with rule V of the Rules of Prac- 
tice, also specifying the date on which the charges were 
paid, which statement should be submitted to defendants 
for verification. This statement should include all out- 
standing overcharges. Upon receipt of a statement so pre- 
Dared and verified we will consider the entry of an order 
awarding reparation. Outstanding undercharges on ship- 
ments upon which charges were collected at rates in excess 
of those herein found reasonable may be waived. 

Defendants will be expected to establish rates or ratings 
on these commodities in conformity with our findings 
herein. If this is not done within 90 days from the service 
of this report, the matter may be brought to our attention 
for such action as may seem appropriate. 

By the Commission, Division 3. 
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WESTERN TRUNK LINE POTATOES 


1. & S. No. 1151.* (50 I. C. C., 407-415) 


Submitted May 8, 1918. Opinion No. 5299. 


1. The proposed increased potato rates from producing sections 
in Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, North Dakota and South 
Dakota to jobbing and consuming centers in the middle 
west, the south and the east, and also from the Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis rate groups to Sioux Falls, S. D., and 
points in northwestern Iowa taking Sioux Falls rates not 
justified. 

2. Commodity rates on potatoes, carloads, from producing sec- 
tions in Minnesota and North Dakota to Creston, Ia., not 
shown to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

3. Fourth section relief, also the fifteenth section application, 
denied. The tariffs under suspension required to be can- 
celed, and the complaint dismissed. 


Division 2, Commissioners Clark, Daniels and Woolley. 

In March, 1917, urging a necessity for additional reve- 
nues, the western carriers sought a general percentage in- 
crease in their rates on all classes and commodities, in- 
cluding potatoes. No increased potato rates were found 
justified; nor was it found that these carriers then needed 
additional revenues. The Fifteen Per Cent Case, 45 1. C. C., 
303. Following the report in that case, announced June 27, 
1917, the potato rates there under suspension were can- 
celed. Less than one month later the carriers operating 
in western trunk line territory filed the tariff schedules 
here under suspension, in which they propose to increase 
the carload rates on potatoes from producing sections in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
the northern peninsula of Michigan to many jobbing and 
consuming centers in the south, the southeast and the 
east; also from Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis rate groups 
to Sioux Falls, S. D., and points in northwestern Iowa 
taking Sioux Falls rates. Unless otherwise noted rates 
will be stated in cents per 100 pounds. 


Observing class B rates as maxima, it seems that the 
basic plan was to add 2 cents to the present rates; but 
this plan was not uniformly followed, nor did it contem- 
plate a change in all the potato rates in the western trunk 
line territory. Many of them remain undisturbed, and 
some reductions are proposed. ‘The increases, in the final 
outcome, range from a fraction of a cent to 13 cents; but 
for the most part they do not exceed 2 cents, which is 
equivalent to 1.2 cents a bushel. Five reasons are assigned 
in justification of the proposed adjustment, namely, (a) to 
secure an increase in revenue of about 2 cents a hundred 
pounds; (b) to establish a more equitable rate relation 
than now exists between the groups of origin; (c) to iron 
out inequalities; (d) to eliminate certain fourth section 
violations; (e) and to republish association tariffs which 
are not in desirable form by reason of fourth section devia- 
tions and inadequate grouping west of the Princeton- 
Cambridge group. 

The gist of the contentions of the respondents is that 
the potato rates are too low, and that this traffic is not 
bearing an equitable share of the transportation charges. 

General protests were entered by the state railroad com- 
missions of Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska and South Dakota, 
and by commercial and jobbing interests at many points 
of destination. Dealers at the twin cities, who ship 
largely from Minnesota and to some extent from Wis- 
consin, also entered protests. Most of these interests 
oppose rates higher than class C, which they urge should 
be maintained as maxima under an alternative applica- 
tion that will permit the use of the present commodity 
rates where they are lower. 

The originating territory is outlined on the map at the 
end of the report. More potatoes than are required for 
local consumption are grown in that section of the coun- 
try, and markets for them must be found in other states. 
The potato-raising industry in this region has grown rap- 
idly. In Minnesota the production increased from slightly 
less than 10,000,000 bushels in 1900 to a little more than 
28,000,000 in 1916, and during the same period the average 
farm prices in cents per bushel increased from 25.3 to 56.2. 
The showing for Wisconsin and Michigan is similar. 
There the average farm prices in 1916 were, respectively, 
62 and 68 cents. 


*This report embraces No. 9809, Nebraska-Iowa Fruit Jobbers 
Assn. vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. R. R. Co. et al.; Fourth 
Section Application No. 1853; and Fifteenth Section Applica- 
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In volume of production and in shipping the Waupaca 
group in Wisconsin, and the Princeton-Cambridge group 
in Minnesota, are the most important. As between these 
two groups, around which the present rate adjustment 
seems to have grown, there are no fixed differentials, and 
none are proposed; yet there appears to be a recognized 
relation that has kept the rates at a level where shippers 
in both groups can compete with each other in most of the 
important markets. This is generally true also of the 
other groups. Those lying north and west of the St. 
Cloud-Willmar line of the Great Northern Railroad, desig- 
nated on the sketch by numbers, are under the proposed 
rates to bear a fixed differential relation to the Princeton- 
Cambridge group except on traffic to the Missouri River 
and west. The numbers on the map represent the differen- 
tials in cents per 100 pounds. This marks the only change 
proposed in the group adjustments, and there is no direct 
opposition to this change in grouping. 

Over the available rail routes, and also in point of dis- 
tance as the crow flies, the Waupaca group is nearer to the 
principal jobbing and consuming centers lying along and 
east of the Mississippi River, and to some extent it also 
is nearer to points lying immediately west of that river 
in the states of Iowa and Missouri. The greater extent 
in area of the states of Iowa and Missouri, including the 
Missouri River cities, are nearer to the Princeton-Cam- 
bridge group. The shippers in the latter group contend, 
and justly so, that if distance is to be the basis of rate 
advantages to the Waupaca group, the Princeton-Cam- 
bridge group should have corresponding advantages where 
distance is in its favor. : 

Most of the potatoes shipped from North Dakota and 
Minnesota move through the twin cities, where a large 
part of them are reconsigned, some being sent to the 
south, some to the east, and not an inconsiderable quan- 
tity to the Missouri River cities and west. This route to 
the Missouri River, compared with the more direct routes 
not so extensively used, involves something of a backhaul. 
With the exception of information bearing upon particular 
situations, such as the potato movement via the Great 
Northern Railway, no data were presented to show the 
volume of the traffic or the operating routes customarily 
used. Nor is the average loading, except for the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, shown. 

The present adjustment, and the proposed readjustment, 
are, according to the testimony, based largely upon com- 
mercial needs, although it does not appear that the changes 
here under consideration were discussed with the com- 
mercial interests, or that they are altogether satisfied with 
them. In instances there are objections on the part of 
the shippers where the changes would have the effect of 
increasing and decreasing the present spread between the 
Waupaca and the Princeton-Cambridge groups in reaching 
certain destinations. Some of the jobbing centers, too, 
particularly Sioux City, complain of the advantages that 
the proposed changes would give to their near-by competi- 
tors. In part these differences spring from the proposal 
to leave certain of the rates undisturbed, while others are 
increased. : 


Tracing the rate history it is shown that Class C rating 
was established on potatoes more than 20 years ago, when 
the production was comparatively light, the hauls short, 
and the movement almost entirely in box cars. In the 
earlier years potatoes were shipped in the summer months, 
and the carriers assumed liability for adequate protection 
against the weather elements. Now the movement is prin- 
cipally in the winter months, and where full risk is as- 
sumed by the carriers a charge of from 5 to 7 cents a hun- 
dred is added to the rates. When shippers assume the risk 
they must, if such protection is desired, supply false floor- 
ing and temporary linings for cars, also stoves and fuel. 
These articles and a caretaker are transported free in both 
directions. When a refrigerator car is used, irrespective 
of where the risk falls, a car rental charge of $5 is added 
to the rate. To a large extent reconsigning is permitted 
without charge; but in instances a charge of $2 per car is 
imposed. 

In 1912 the Western Classification Committee had under 
consideration a change in the rating of potatoes from class 
C to class B, but this was not carried out; nor was any 
change made in the reissue of the classification in April of 
the present year. Nevertheless, in a fifteenth section ap- 
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plication now pending, the respondents seek, by an ex- 
ception to the classification, to establish class B rating on 
potatoes in the Western Trunk Line territory. Why there 
should be an exception in that territory alone, the record 
does not make clear. In Official Classification territory the 
rating is fifth class, but under this rating the carriers 
assume full risk, and except in certain cases make no 
charge in addition to the rates for the use of refrigerator 
ears. Fifth-class rates are for the most part lower in Ofi- 
cial Classification territory than in Western Classification 
territory.. Originally the carload minimum was 24,000 
pounds. This was later changed to 30,000 pounds, which 
is the minimum that now prevails during the summer 
months. From October to June, inclusive, when the heavier 
movement occurs, the minimum weight is 36,000 pounds 
for the ordinary 36-foot car. The same minima obtain in 
Official Classification territory. 

‘In the Western Trunk Line territory neither the class 
rates nor the potato rates rest upon a definite standard. 
The class rates bear no uniform relation to each other. 
Class C is related to first class by about as many different 
percentages as there are class scales, and this is largely 
true of the other classes. Not infrequently fifth class and 
Class B are the same. In such instances, a number of 
which are specifically stated of record, the maximum po- 
tato rates proposed by the respondents would be fifth class. 
The numbered and lettered ratings of the classification, 
under these circumstances, mean little more than symbols 
for a defined group of articles, and they do not, as between 
classes, represent a uniform spread in the quantum of the 
rates. Reference to them, as bearing upon the situation 
here, is not a reliable index to the level of the rates. The 
commodity rates at present maintained on potatoes are the 
outgrowth of the individual ideas of different traffic men, 
applied to particular conditions, over varying periods of 
time. Some are the same as class C, others are higher, 
and still others are lower. Following is a summary of 
illustrations taken from the exhibits: 


RANGE OF RELATIONSHIP—PERCENTAGE. 
To first class of— Proposed potato rates to— 


oe. aS 30 to 43 go eee 61 to 107 
+f mene eae 30 to 38 SS Seer 63 to 107 
Ce SS kek sctecerceues 26 to 35 ES eee oe 74 to 123 


This is the kind of an adjustment that is said to be based 
largely upon ommercial needs, and the same general idea 
seems to have been carried forward into the proposed re- 
adjustment. Whatever these needs are, they have not been 
definitely explained upon the record, nor is it shown that 
the shippers have acquiesced in them; yet the respondents 
emphatically state that in giving form to the contemplated 
changes this element was largely controlling. It is said 
that some consideration also was given to the present ad- 
justment, the existing class rates, and distances. Whatever 
that consideration was, no intelligible explanation of it is 
given upon the record, and certainly it is not apparent in 
the rates themselves. 

It is patent, however, that no group adjustment of com- 
modity rates can bear a uniform relation to the class rates, 
from each shipping point in a group, unless, as seldom is 
the case, precisely the same grouping controls the class 
scale. Ordinarily group adjustments are based largely 
upon commercial needs, and in such instances the rates 
are usually made with reference to the average distances 
from all points in the group to each destination. In that 
way each of the groups is given substantially the same 
level of rates in proportion to distance, transportation con- 
ditions, and other special elements that may be present. 
Each destination also has a rate that bears some relation 
to its geographical location. There is no showing here 
that such a course was followed in building up either the 
present adjustment or the proposed readjustment; nor do 
the data of record afford a basis for testing the situation 
from that angle. 

In addition to the rate history, and asserting in general 
terms the need of additional revenues, the respondents 
introduced in evidence a comparative statement of some of 
the proposed rates with the rates maintained in Central 
Freight Association territory for similar distances under 
what are called the zone C and zone D scales. These scales, 
as a- whole, are not stated of record. The comparisons 
upon their face indicate that the Central Freight Associa- 
tion scales, generally speaking, are the same as or higher 
than the level of the proposed potato rates. But this is 
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not an accurate test, since the Central Freight Association 
rates include the use of refrigerator cars, and the carriers 
assume full risk. This, as before explained, is not true of 
the proposed potato rates. Moreover, the Central Freight 
Association scales, zone C and D rates applying in the 
northern half of Michigan north of a line running through 
Bay City, are on a distance basis, while the proposed potato 
rates are grouped. No showing in the evidence was made 
of the transportation conditions in zones C and D as com- 
pared with Western Trunk Line territory. 

There is little other evidence of record from which to 
determine the reasonableness of the rates. Burr’s Exhibit 
1, pages 4 and 5, is an abstract of the present and proposed 
rates, and the short-line distances, between the points of 
origin and some of the more important destinations. Using 
these data, and the carload minimum of 36,000 pounds, as 
a basis, the average car-mile earnings under the present 
rates appear to be: 


AVERAGE CAR-MILE EARNINGS.* 


Under Under 
present C.F.A. zone 
Miles. rates.t B scale.t 
00 I, oni bk sds cp bee ore a meat are selene n eee 33 31.8 
Se I Sa. at aw. 3: ania Bib rb ess a ee ope A-doKre Rig o%e ale Sion 25 22.1 
So: | See ee eee ae 21.3 17.5 
SOT Ge fas Sst hx's kplan a 4s bien eacle ce sean edu 18 15.4 
OE, PN he ch 0 aks nro tis Shabani proche erste owe Bama! Sons 16 13 
Oe UNE oS os. hacks. ce GRAN GA ee ea ae aeled's 14.6 12.6 
SUI CMIIE ox aso ous ix aaa: oisiareemcecne eRe OR oa aw ere wn Grane 13.6 See 
OE, I soc cic 5-08 oreiaweg's os ore mee ae week weber 14.9 nee 
Ek MP 6157536. ars aig aes Dalila ealnd wba Wenig ne eeaae 17.2 
2 £ Dk BS ar Aer see ee eee 17.7 
x. s 8s... re ee ere eee 18.1 
EE RM sila. Galina ave: bra! avatk nssip eis Kip bteg BA Ae i 16.1 
ee so ar: sipnaiinta WISTSe obo. sonn bela eens 14.1 
DU NE A ave. -5ig ona. peru ud aes See bth tine Geneve eben 14.6 


*Expressed in cents. 


*Does not include $5 rental for refrigerator cars, and where . 


carriers assume full risk, additional charges ranging from 5 to 7 
cents a hundred pounds are assessed. 

tFifth-class rates, which include the use of refrigerator cars, 
and the carriers assume full risk without additional charge. 


The foregoing figures are open to criticism, since they do 
not take into consideration the actual movement over estab- 
lished operating routes, and are based upon the average 
short-line distances between given points, instead of the 
average distances from all points in each group. However, 
the respondénts, upon whom the burden of proof rests, did 
not present data from which more accurate tests could be 
made. 

It may be that the respondents at present are in need of 
additional revenues, but they have not undertaken to show 
it upon this record. Instead they refrained from present- 
ing any evidence bearing upon the status of their revenues, 
stating that an examination of their monthly reports filed 
with the Commission will demonstrate their needs. On 
their face these monthly reports do not justify increases in 
some potato rates, and not in others, or a disturbance of 
existing relations. 

Whatever their measure, the regulating statute requires 
the carriers to justify the increased rates. Clearly they 
have failed in that particular. It follows that an order 
should enter requiring cancellation of the tariff schedules 
here under suspension, and also denying the fifteenth sec- 
tion application. 

In the light of this finding it is unnecessary to discuss 
in detail the individual interests of the many protestants. 
There is, however, one situation that requires special men- 
tion. Aside from entering a general protest against the 
proposed increases, the Lincoln Commercial Club of Lin- 
coln, Neb., contends upon the records and argues on brief 
that the present potato rates to Lincoln from points in 
Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota, west and north 
of the St. Cloud-Willmar line of the Great Northern Rail- 
road, are unreasonable to the extent that they exceed the 
rates contemporaneously maintained to Omaha, Neb. The 
ground for this contention is that the distances to Lincoln 
over available operating routes are the same as or less 
than the distances to Omaha. It has not been shown that 
the existing relationship as between Lincoln and Omaha is 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

The formal complaint of the Nebraska-Iowa Fruit Job- 
bers’ Association was consolidated at the hearing with the 
investigation and suspension case. It alleged that the rates 
on potatoes, carloads, from Minnesota and North Dakota 
to Mason City, Fort Dodge, Des Moines and Creston, all in 
the state of Iowa, are and have been unreasonable, unjustly 
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discriminatory, and in violation of the fourth section. The 
real contention is that the rates to these Iowa cities, which, 
over the routes through St. Paul and Minneapolis, are di- 
rectly intermediate to the Missouri River, should not ex- 
ceed the rates contemporaneously maintained over the same 
routes to the Missouri River cities. With this issue there 
also was heard those portions of Fourth Section Application 
No. 1853, filed by W. H. Hosmer, agent, by which the ear- 
riers named parties thereto ask authority to continue to 
charge for the transportation of potatoes, in carloads, from 
points in Minnesota and North Dakota, to Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, St. Joseph and Kansas City, Mo., and Nebraska City, 
Neb., over their respective routes through St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, rates lower than those contemporaneously 
maintained on like traffic over the same routes to Mason 
City, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Creston and other inter- 
mediate points. 

Excepting the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the defendants did not un- 
dertake to justify existing fourth section violations via their 
lines, and agreed upon the record to eliminate them. To 
that extent the complaint of the Nebraska-Iowa Fruit Job- 
bers’ Association will be satisfied, since the result will be 
to establish the Missouri River rates at Fort Dodge, Des 
Moines, and Mason City, at least over the shorter of the 
several routes through the twin cities. 

Creston is reached only over the line of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy. The short-line routes to that point, from 
the territory north and west of the St. Cloud-Willmar line, 
are generally through Willmar, Sioux City and Pacific Junc- 
tion; but the present joint rates are applicable only through 
the twin cities. Through Pacific Junction higher combina- 
tion rates apply. From 23 representative points of origin, 
over the routes through the twin cities, the average dis- 
tance to Creston is shown to be 790 miles, the average rate 
29.8 cents, and the average car-mile earnings 13.5 cents. 
The rates range from 27 cents for a distance of 711 miles 
to 32 cents for a distance of 859 miles, and are not un- 
reasonable for the service that is given over the longer 
routes through St. Paul and Minneapolis. There are no 
data of record from which to determine the reasonableness 
of the present rates over the shorter routes through Pacific 
Junction. No discrimination within the meaning of sec- 
tions 2 and 3 of the act was proved. 

On traffic from points north and west of the St. Cloud- 
Willmar line, both the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul desire relief from the 
long-and-short-haul provisions of the fourth section at points 
on their lines intermediate to the Missouri River over the 
routes through the twin cities. These lines are circuitous 
by more than 15 per cent of the distances over other shorter 
routes through the same gateway to the Missouri River. 
Neither of them, however, presented information from 
which the merits of their applications may be determined. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul shows only that it is a 
circuitous route. The particular points at which relief is 
desired, the present rates to those points, and the distances, 
were not stated of record. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy dealt only with the rate adjustment at Creston and 
Des Moines, from two points of origin. Des Moines is not 
intermediate to St. Paul and the Missouri River cities on 
the line of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. It is on a 
branch line; therefore, the fourth section is not violated 
in maintaining higher rates to that point than are con- 
temporaneously maintained to the Missouri River cities. 
Creston is intermediate, and from the evidence of record 
fourth section relief at that point alone, over the route 
through the twin cities, appears to be warranted. But in 
a situation of this kind relief cannot be granted at a single 
point without some knowledge of how other intermediate 
points similarly situated will be affected. In Fourth Sec- 
tion Order No. 383 as amended, the Commission announced 
the character of information required in order to deter- 
mine questions of the nature here presented. 

Upon the ground that the respondents have not justified 
it, fourth section relief should be denied. On the showing 
that the rates to Creston are neither intrinsically unrea- 
sonable nor unduly prejudicial, and that the Missouri River 
rates are to be established via certain routes at Des Moines, 
Fort Dodge and Mason City, the complaint should be dis- 
missed. 


DANIELS, Chairman: 
The preceding report, essentially the same as proposed 
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by the examiner, was served on the parties. The respond- 
ents and defendants filed exceptions and oral argument 
was had before Division 2. The findings and conclusions 
are approved and adopted. The rates proposed are to 
numerous destinations admittedly not consistent or har- 
monious. The proof adduced in justification is lacking in 
certain essential elements. The comparisons cited with 
rates in Central Freight Association territory are not as 
detailed and particularized as they might properly be. The 
propriety of the proposed increased rate is therefore not 
established, and the suspended schedules must be canceled. 

Appropriate orders will be issued. 

(The fourth section order is No. 7331.) 


RATE ON COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


On the ground that the complainant had not shown 
damage, Examiner Disque, in «a tentative report on No. 
9961, Darby Coal Sales Co. vs ‘esapeake & Ohio, and 
fifteenth section application No. 3402, of that road, has 
recommended its dismissal and denial of reparation. The 
recommended holding is that the maintenance of a lower 
rate on coal for transshipment outside the Virginia Capes, 
from the Elkhorn and Beaver Valley branch of the Big 
Sandy division of the Chesapeake & Ohio to Newport 
News, than was maintained from Harold and Pikeville, 
Ky., was not unduly prejudicial against the last mentioned 
points of origin. The examiner says the lower rate from 
the Elkhorn and Beaver Valley branch were put in as an 
experiment; that the movement to the east from any part 
of the Big Sandy field is against the current of traffic 
and there was no evidence that the complainant submitted 
any bids based on its assumption that the $1.78 gross ton 
rate applied from all parts of the Big Sandy field. The 
complainant paid $1.80 per net ton, equivalent to $2.01 
per gross. The testimony was that the coal was sold 
on the thought that the $1.78 rate applied from all parts 
of the district. The examiner says, however, that the 
coal appeared to have been sold f. o. b. point of origin 
with the $1.78 rate guaranteed. 


QUESTION OF ELECTRIC LINES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
A state of affairs has arisen, by reason of General Order 
No. 28, that will be embarrassing, probably, to the national 
government, no matter how it is handled. It exists by rea- 
son of the fact that there are 21,000 miles of interurban 
electric railroads in the country on which the cars of the 
steam railroads can be operated and that, as a rule, the 
rates and fares applicable thereto are almost exclusively 
under state control. 


Unless the rates and fares on them are brought up to 
the level of those ordained for the steam roads, the inter- 
urbans will be swamped, Many interurbans are gold 
mines. Although their operating and maintenance ex- 
penses have increased, their net revenue and income have 
increased in greater percentage. Shippers and travelers will 
give them patronage, not because they love the inter- 
urbans, but because they desire to save money. Under ex- 
isting conditions that would not hurt the steam roads be- 
cause they have all they can carry. In fact, diversion of 
business from many of them would be a blessing, because 
it would then enable them to operate more efficiently and, 
necessarily, more economically and thereby bring about 
an improvement in their financial condition. 

If state commissions advance the rates of these pros- 
perous roads, the state officials will have angry citizens 
astride their necks. 
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The Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis, whose coun- 
sel told the fifteenth section board that the company does 
not need the money, notwithstanding the sworn statement 
of the agent of the road to the contrary, is the best illus- 
tration possible showing the situation as it exists in many 
places. If, in view of that declaration by the attorney, 
which, of course, is not half so pointed as the returns the 
company has been making to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Maryland public service commission, 
the federal regulating body and the Maryland body had 
granted the increase in fares, there would likely be political 
trouble in the parts of Maryland served by the Washing- 
ton, Baltimore & Annapolis and the Maryland Electric 
Railways. Voters who were asked to pay fares to a com- 
pany that had gone on record as not needing the money 
would be expected to turn against their elected officials 
who ordered such increases. 


But the Railroad Administration and the war board of 
the American Electric Railway Association are asking both 
the state and federal authorities to give those companies 
money they say they do not need; to give them a basis of 
fares that the attorney told the fifteenth section board 
would probably hurt the Washington, Baltimore & Annapo- 
lis, presumably by turning business away from it to the 
rails of the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio, the two 
steam roads with which it competes for business between 
Washington and Baltimore. 


Grant of the application, as to passenger fares, cer- 
tainly would hurt the company, because, under the rules 
of the Commission, a fifteenth section permission must be 
followed literally. The application asks for the privilege 
of establishing fares on the basis of three cents a mile. In- 
asmuch as the Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis is 
longer than the short line steam railroad, and the time 
consumed between cities is generally a little longer, the 
application of such a basis would result in a higher fare 
for a slower service. That certainly would tend, it is be- 
lieved, to send passengers to the steam railroads. The 
latter are now overcrowded. 


The Commission July 2 denied the application of the 
Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis. The denial means 
that in the east competition by electric roads with govern- 
ment controlled ones will be intensified, which is what 
Director Chambers desired to prevent. Nearly every inter- 
urban in the congested east, it is believed, will be closely 
scrutinized by the Commission, and the Chambers plan to 
prevent such competition will be spoiled to that extent. 


The interurban roads should know, by this time, what 
effect the higher fares on the steam roads will have on 
their business, because the higher steam road fares have 
been in effect since June 10. 

Nearly all professional travelers know how much, if 
anything, they can save between given points by using 
interurban cars. That part of the interurban - business, 
therefore, has probably gone to the maximum. The gen- 
eral public, as a rule, does not know the amount of money 
that can be saved by patronizing the slower and cheaper 
trolleys. 

The policy justification that might be urged on the 
state commissions, in respect of freight rates on the inter- 
urbans, is that they must not take advantage of the war 
to bring currents of traffic to their rails and away from 
the steam rails. That, however, it is suggested, could not 
be urged by those who never expect the steam roads to 
go back to their owners. Theoretically, they should not 
care if the steam railroads do lose some business, be- 
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cause their ultimate end is the government ownership of 
all means of transportation. 

The easiest way out of the dilemma might be for the 
President to take over the interurbans that compete with 
steam roads and disregard the decisions of the state com- 
missions. He has claimed the power to make rates of all 
kinds and to disregard state commissions, state laws and 
regulations and if that contention is sound, then, of course, 
he could get rid of the fact that the W. B. & A. has de- 
clared it does not need the money. He could raise the 
rates and if the return was greater than that needed to 
pay the just compensation promised the road, the surplus 
would go into the treasury. 


Such a solution, however, it is suggested, might not be 
politically good. The people asked to pay higher rates 
and fares might not like that way of laying taxes on them. 


The Commission has received scores of applications for 
permission to advance rates that show a striking similar- 
ity in form and phraseology, so that the men who have 
been handling them believe the Chambers letter and the 
affidavit used in making the application for the increase in 
rates must have been sent out to the application roads by 
the American Electric Railway Association, the war board 
of which thinks the policy of equal rates for steam and 
trolley purposes is the one to be pursued, even by inter- 
urbans that have become purse proud by reason of the war 
business they have been doing. 


Some of these applications have been granted. Others 
are still in the hands of the Commission. That body could 
not, without violating the law of its creation, allow the 
increase for which the Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis 
applied, stating under oath that it needed the money 
to cover the increased cost of maintenance and operation. 
That affidavit has all the appearances of what would be 
known in a newspaper office as a “patent inside” or at 
least “boiler plate;” that is to say, it looks as if the man 
who signed it and then had the notary public attach his 
seal thereto, never gave the affidavit a minute’s thought, 
but acted solely on the advice from the association and 
Director Chambers. 


The Maryland commission has denied the applications 
of the Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis Electric and 
the Maryland Electric Railways Company to be allowed to 
increase their passenger fares to the steam railroad basis of 
three cents a mile, on less than statutory notice, thirty 
days. In disposing of that application the Maryland body 
recited the facts about the enormous earnings of the first 
mentioned and the large earnings of the other company. 
It also incorporated in its report the form letter sent out 
by Director Chambers to state utility bodies suggesting 
that they allow the electric railroads to bring their rates 
and fares up to the level of those ordered in General Order 
No. 28. That part of its report embracing the letter and 
its comment on the request of the Railroad Administration, 
beginning with the Chambers letter, is as follows: 


“If you can consistently give favorable considerations to 
the conditions before you, enabling electric lines to in- 
crease their fares in the measure therein stated, it will 
greatly conduce to the interests of parallel and adjacent 
administration roads and enable them to obtain the full 
benefit of the increased fares contemplated by the Director- 
General’s order.” 

The petitions of the two companies are almost identical 
in form and phraseology, and this and the above letter 
indicate that their filing was suggested by the United 
States Railroad Administration for the purpose of bringing 
about increases in rates charged by interurban electric rail- 
Ways throughout the country where they are in competi- 
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tion with steam railroads which have been taken over by 
the Railroad Administration. 

Reference is made to the attached copies of petitions 
filed with your Commission to-day by the Washington, 
Baltimore & Annapolis Electric Railroad Company and the 
Maryland Electric Railway Company for permission to ad- 
vance their local fares between Washington and Baltimore, 
Baltimore and Annapolis and intermediate stations. 

The purpose of this petition is to bring the local fares 
of the company as named up to the minimum basic rate 
per mile authorized by the Director-General in his order 
No. 28 of May 25, 1918, for roads under federal control 
paralleling the electric lines named or having close inter- 
change arrangements with such lines. 

Thus finding these applications endorsed by the federal 
government pursuant to its general financial policy adopted 
in connection with its operation of the steam railroads of 
the country, this Commission, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would be strongly inclined to acquiesce in this 
suggestion of the federal government, just as it has here- 
tofore acquiesced in other suggestions coming from the 
government in connection with other matters subject to 
our jurisdiction. 

But even where a question of national administrative 
policy is involved there is still need for an intelligent 
balancing of the relative convenience and inconvenience, 
respectively, which may be brought about by any order 
which this Commission is required to pass pursuant to 
the authority conferred upon it by the state legislature. 

The Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis is an electric 
line that connects the three points used in its name. Last 
year its income was more than enough to pay ten per cent 
on its entire capital issue of $4,455,750. It paid six per cent 
on its issue of $1,455,750 of preferred stock. 

The first four months of this year were much better 
than the corresponding months of the previous year. Es- 
tablishment of Camp Meade on its rails and Congress mak- 
ing the capital dry account for a large measure of its 
prosperity. Washington went dry in November, 1917. The 
camp was established about a year ago, so that the whole 
of its prosperity is not due to the events mentioned, which 
are calamities or blessings, as the man who thinks 
about them is pleased to label them. 

Its application was for permission to bring its rates to 
three cents per mile and E. A. Gannon, its agent, certified 
that the additional revenue was needed to cover the in- 
creased cost of maintenance and operation. He made 


oath to that declaration. 


On June 27 William L. Marburg, its attorney, appearing 
before the Commission’s fifteenth section board, said the 
carrier did not initiate the rates shown in its application, 
but acted solely on a letter from Edward Chambers ex- 
pressing the hope that it would bring its fares to the three- 
cent basis. Mr. Marburg. said the road is not in need of 
additional revenue and a denial would not adversely affect 
the petitioner—in fact, the increase might result in injury 
to the carrier. However, he said, the railroad would stand 
on Mr. Chambers’ letter and ask for authority to increase 
its passenger fares to the three cents a mile basis. 

. Marburg’s declaration has created a stir in the Cum- 
mission. The effect is likely to be a much closer scrutiny 
of applications by carriers not under federal control] than 
might otherwise be the fact, for Mr. Chambers is under- 
stood to have asked the carriers not under federal con- 
trol to bring their rates up to the level ordered in No. 28. 

The suburbanites who came to protest against the in- 
creases were surprised by the declaration of Marburg. 
They had not based their protests on the ground that the 
increased fares would give the carrier’an unconscionable 
return on their investment. 


Reports by the carrier to the Commission were brought 
into the hearing. They show that for 1916 the W. B. & A. 





had an operating revenue of $946,202, an increase of $100,- 
519; that its operating expense was $511,615, an increase 
of $42,043; that its income was $147,094, an increase of 
$44,092. In 1917 its revenue rose to $1,560,125, an in- 
crease of $613,922; its expenses increased to $738,596, an 
increase of $226,979, and that its income was $462,650, an 
increase of $315,566. In that year it paid out as dividends 
on its preferred stock $87,360, leaving more than $300,000 
in its surplus. 

Railroads not under federal control, as a rule, have 
asked for the increases granted the federal-controlled 
roads. Some applications have been granted. It is obvious 
that if the Commission exercises its judgment and forbids 
increases to such as may be like the W. B. & A., the fed- 
eral-controlled roads will be at a disadvantage. The one 
way fare between Washington and Baltimore now is about 
$1.25. The round trip fare on the electric line is $1.50. 
Washington is thirsty and the cars of the electric road are 
crowded with oasis-seekers. Washington business men 
have been complaining that the company gives preferen- 
tial service from Camp Meade to Baltimore. The com- 
pany has retorted that the soldiers prefer going to Balti- 
more to spend their spare time and that the business de- 
mands what the Washingtonians call preferential treat- 
ment. 


REPRESENTATION FOR SHIPPERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The committees appointed by the Railroad Administra- 
tion to consider compiaints arising under General Order 
No. 28 are to be enlarged. by the addition of minority 
representatives of shippers. Where the committee con- 
sists of three members, one will be a shipper; where it 
consists of five, two will be shippers. 

G. M. Freer and others of the National Industrial Traffic 
League were called to Washington July 1 to help Messrs. 
Prouty and Walter make the selections. This gives recog- 
nition to shippers, particularly the League, by the Railroad 
Administration. If the railroad members of the committee 
are inclined to be fair, it is felt the committees will save 
work before the Commission and facilitate the return of 
a better feeling in regard to the higher rate level. This 
announcement was made June 29. 

Director Prouty and Assistant Director Walter argued 
for such representation before the committees were origi- 
nally announced, composed wholly of railroad traffic men. 
Naturally they feel that the Railroad Administration has 
made an improvement in its organization, especially in 
view of the fact that Director-General McAdoo has a 
desire to have everything possible disposed of without 
formal proceedings before the Commission. 


Between 2,000 and 3,000 complaints, protests, telegrams 
and letters had been received June 28 in regard to rates, 
rules or regulations resulting from or incident to the 
observance of General Order No. 28. They and others 
will be distributed among the committees, so that a man 
in Chicago, for instance, will appear before the Chicago 
committee and state his troubles. The committees will 
make recommendations to the Director-General, who will 
probably have representatives of Director Chambers and 
Director Prouty sit on the recommendations as a review- 
ing authority. It is possible, too, that some of the ques- 


tions will be disposed by regional committees, so as to 
make the burden on the central authority in Washington 
as light as possible. 

Appointment of these committees meang the inaugura- 
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tion, in a way, of the system of regional bodies often 
proposed by those who thought there was too much cen- 
tralization of regulatory work under the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. To be sure, that proposal was to have 
regional commissions with power to make final disposi- 
tion of cases that were not appealed. The Railroad Ad- 
ministration regional committees will be purely ad ref- 
erendum bodies. They will not be able to dispose of 
anything except by agreement. They will have only the 
power to recommend to the Director-General. If their 
recommendation meets the views of the shippers and the 
Director-General accepts the recommendation and issues 
the necessary order, then the matter is disposed of. 


However, nothing that is done by either a local com- 
mittee or the Director-General binds the shipper. He has 
his right of formal complaint to the Commission. Thai 
body, in turn, under the law, has the power to issue any 
order authorized by the act to regulate commerce. 

When shippers appear before the local committees, there- 
fore, they are doing just what they did, when, before the 
railroads were taken over, they called on the local or 
general freight or traffic agents of the carrier or carriers 
to discuss matters they did not like, with a view to having 
the railroad men change to a more satisfactory rate, 
method, rule, or practice. Appearing before the local com- 
mittees does not prejudice the right to appear before the 
Commission. The committees have no power to require 
the production of books or papers or to administer oaths. 
Whatever is said or done before a Railroad Administra- 
tion committee is merely an informal method of composing 
difficulties, which will be successful, it is believed, only 
to the extent that the representatives of the Railroad 
Administration realize their duties toward the shipping 
public and act on such realization. 

The work of choosing representatives of the shipping 
interests to serve as members of the committees was begun 
July 1 by Guy M. Freer, president of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, and members of the executive com- 
mittee or representatives of members of that committee 
of the League, in consultation with Luther M. Walter, rep- 
resenting the Division of Public Service and Accounting. 
They made up a list of men to represent the shippers, bui 
until it has been approved by Director Prouty it will noi 
be made public. - 

Whether these men were to be put on the pay roll or 
whether they were to act merely as advisers, without pay, 
was one of the many questions in connection with the mat- 
ter that had not been discussed to any extent when the 
conference was begun. Necessarily the men to be put or 
the committee represent, in many instances, individual 
shippers. In some they are men like Freer and W. H. 
Chandler, transportation advisers of commercial bodies. 
If the committees were to have any real power to change 
rates it- would be obviously improper for the traffic man- 
ager of a particular shipper to serve on the committee, 
especially at a time when the question under consideration 
was one in which his employer had a direct interest. The 
chances are that it will be made clear that the committees 
have only advisory powers and that therefore the traffic 
managers for particular shippers may serve without im 
propriety. The executive committeemen who helped inp 
the selection: of the committees were W. H. Chandler, 
Boston Chamber of Commerce; H. C. Barlow, Chicago 
Association of Commerce; H. A. French, National League 
of Commission Merchants, New York; J. M. Bellevilic. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; P. M. Hanson, Nationa! 
Enameling and Stamping Company, St. Louis; O. F. Bell, 
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secretary, National Industrial Traffic League and traffic 
manager, Crane Company, Chicago; Seth Mann, San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce; F. B. Montgomery, Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, Chicago; W. P. Trickett, Min- 
neapolis Civic and Commerce Association; J. S. Brown, 
Chicago Board of Trade; A. G. Young, American Sheet 
and Tin Plate Company; C. E. Childe, Omaha Commercial 
Club; R. D. Sangster, Kansas City Chamber of Commerce; 
J. C. Lincoln, New York Merchants’ Association; Frank 
Barry, Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 

Assurance of an increase, if not of a duplication of work 
in the matter of procuring changes in the rate situation 
created by the Director-General’s orders is contained, it is 
complained, in the discussion of the system being built up 
by the Railroad Administration. When Director Prouty 
returns next week the names of shippers’ representatives 
on district and regional committees to consider complaints 
caused by G. O. No. 28 will be announced. Immediately 
thereafter they are to take up between two and three 
thousand complaints that have been filed, some of which 
have been heard before Walter & Hastings and some con- 
sidered on a mail and telegraphic showing without hear- 
ing. Z 
Mr. Prouty has decided that representatives of shippers 
shall not be paid out of public funds. They will receive 
expenses, and possibly transportation. The latter is not 
certain, because the law forbids free transportation for 
other than employes and the indigent. If shippers will not 
give their services they will not be represented. 

yeorge H. Atkins of Shreveport has been appointed rate 
expert for C. A. Prouty’s division and July 5 sat with 
Messrs. Walter and Hastings in what may be called the 
highest appellate committee. 

These hearings before committees may take the place of 
the consultations the Commission ordered the railroads to 
hold with shippers in advance of filing tariffs or applica- 
tions for increases. If they are to be taken as such they 
amount to a reversal of the procedure ordered by the 
Commission as a result of its experience with hair-trigger 
schemes devised by railroads for increasing revenues. 
However, hearings before Walter and Hastings are more 
nearly like the proceedings before the old suspension and 
fifteenth section boards, except that the rates dealt with 
are in effect instead of only proposed. They are being 
reported stenographically, presumably so there will be 
record of and when a case reaches the Commission. 


CHANGES IN NO. 28 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
One of the ridiculous things that would have resulted 
from the application of General Order No. 28 literally was 
prevented, after tariffs were in proof form, by appeals to 
Director Prouty. That was the application of minimum 
class rates to proportionals which had been published to 
apply in connection with hauls over other rail lines. 
Application of the minimum class rates, beginning with 
25 cents, would have utterly disarranged the butter, egg 
and poultry business near the Mississippi River. In the 
Interior Iowa cases Nos. 3464 and 3465, the Commission 
prescribed proportionals as low as 8 cents, to be applied 
from Iowa points of origin, to traffic east of the Illinois- 
Indiana line. Under the literal application of No. 28, the 
minimum proportional class rate scale would have begun 
at 25 cents first class, and the increases would have 
ranged from 50 to 250 per cent. 
Butter, egg and poultry interests took up the subject 
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with the Railroad Administration. Director Chambers and 
the other railroad men said the increases would have to 
be made to conform to the minimum class scale. Appeal 
was then taken to Director Prouty and, through his efforts, 
the butter and egg people believe, Director Chambers was 
persuaded to change his view and issue instructions for 
the issuance of special supplements carrying this clause: 

“Minimum class rates will not be applied to propor- 


tional rates, which are published to apply in connection 


with haul over other rail lines, the total rail haul to be 
subject to the minimums.” 

Other changes are being ordered almost daily, the latest 
being the order to cut out the application of the fifty-cent 
per shipment minimum on shipments of milk and cream 
and the restoration of five-ccent passenger fares as the 
minimum. The general rule is that no shipment will be 
made for less than fifty cents. That would have the 
effect of largely increasing the cost of milk shipments by 
farmers whose total weight would be less than the mini- 
mum. That would tend to eliminate the small milk pro- 
ducer, thereby decreasing the total shipped to market. 

The reason for the restoration of the five-cent minimum 
fare is believed to be obvious. A small thing like that 
causes more trouble for the member of Congress whose 
constituents are made to pay the 100 per cent increase 
than the billions he may vote for things of doubtful worth 
or value. 

These things were done on urgent representation from 
C. A. Prouty’s office. 

Petroleum rates will in a day or two be ordered put 
on a specific instead of percentage basis, either 4.5 or 5 
cents over rates in effect June 24. There is a disagree- 
ment in the recommendation between Messrs. Walter and 
Hastings which Director Chambers will have to settle. 
The chances, therefore, favor 5 cents, with fifth class as 
the maximum to protect short haul traffic. 


Lumber interests July 5 had a hearing before Walter and 
Hastings. They ask a change from the percentage to 
8 cents specific, with sixth class as the maximum and 
transit at rate breaking points for protection of lumber- 
men at such points. 


MASS OF NEW TARIFFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

It will probably be July 10 before the official files of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will be completed 
by the filing of the twenty-five per cent increase supple- 
ments, the clerical force of the Commission having been 
overwhelmed by the mass of re-issues and supplements 
dumped on it June 24. 

The probability is that, so far as the eye is concerned, 
the most insignificant junction in the country has been 
better informed as to the looks of the re-issues and sup- 
plements than the men in charge of the official file and 
its duplicates in the public file room of the Commission. 

Under the law, carriers are required to post tariffs in 
designated places for the information of the public. Co- 
incidentally they are required to send copies of the tariff 
or supplement to the Commission for filing. The agent 
at each station on a given line is required to post the 
publications of the company for which he is working. That 
is all he has to do to comply with the law. 

The Commission’s clerks, however, must file the pub- 
lications of every railroad in the country. It is a physical 
impossibility for the clerical force to distribute the sup- 
plements and re-issues to the folders in which the sup 
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plemented tariffs are kept for reference and have the post- 
ing done as expeditiously as has been done in the freight 
stations by the local agents. 

The carriers have complied with their duty to the Com- 
mission when they send the supplements to its office. They 
are not charged with any other duty. The Commission 
cannot afford to maintain a force large enough instantly 
to dispose of every supplement ‘or re-issue when there has 
been a general advance in rates. 

The Commission assumes that each carrier has complied 
with the permission granted it by the sixth and fifteenth 
section orders issued by it so as to facilitate the com- 
pliance of the carriers with the order of the Director- 
General. In time, the clerks will have checked up on 
every tariff on its files and be able to say what carriers 
failed to file supplements or re-issues in compliance with 
the order of the Director-General. If they failed to send 
along the supplement or re-issue, it will be developed, it is 
believed, that it was an oversight on the part of some clerk. 


COMPENSATION FOR CARRIERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Abundance of litigation on account of attempts to arrive 
at an understanding about the compensation the railroads 
are to receive from the government while they are under 
federal control, it is believed, is forecast by the fact that 
the railroad companies are not able promptly to pay their 
bills or to declare their customary dividends. Even if 
the committee of railroad lawyers that has been workirg 
with representatives of the Railroad Administration ani 
the Interstate Commerce Commission agree on the terms 
of contracts which they think the companies should sign, 
court proceedings are expected from the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Securities Owners, of which S. Davies 
Warfield is president and Samuel Untermeyer counsel. 

The first public hearings in connection with the efforts 
to make a contract were had July 1 and 2 by the Com- 
mission. As to the negotiations between the Railroad Ac- 
ministration and the railroads, the effort has been to pre- 
serve absolute secrecy. The effort has not been successful, 
as may be inferred from the fact that the essential parts 
of several tentative contracts under discussion have been 
published. 

The question under consideration by the Commission 
and on which the hearings were held was whether the 
accounts of the carriers, as reported now to the Commis- 
sion, shall be used by the Commission in performing its 
duty, imposed by the federal control law, to certify to 
the President (which, of course, means the Railroad Ad- 
ministration) the “average annual operating income” which 
is to be the maximum the President may contract to pay 
the railroad that enters into a contract concerning com- 
pensation. 

Such a question has arisen because, while the idea of 
everybody having anything to do with the framing of the 
control law was that the accounts as rendered to the 
Commission should be the ones used by the Commission 
in making up its certificate to the President, the act no- 
where defines “annual railway operating income.” Nor 
does the statute say the Commission shall use the figures 
it has required the railroads to file with it, under oath 
and checked by its statisticians, in ascertaining the “an- 
nual railway income.” 

The fact that the accounts of the carriers filed with the 
Commission were to be used in making the certificate, it 
is suggested, was indicated by the fact that during the 
consideration of the federal control bill, figures compiled 
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by the Commission to show the maximum of the just com- 
pensation that could be paid were used by both the ad- 
vocates and opponents of the measure. Everybody under- 
stood that the accounts as rendered to the Commission 
were the ones to be used. Besides the act to regulate 
commerce forbids the keeping of books other than those 
prescribed by the Commission. The only way a different 
account could be used would be by manufacturing a new 
one by using material in the original account. Account- 
ants would probably call the operation a “re-stating” 9/ 
the account, but to a layman the account would be a new 
one. 

Alfred P. Thom was the only speaker at the hearing on 
the first day. It was intended by the Commission thai 
Clifford Thorne should present his views on the subject, 
but he was not able to be present on July 1, so arrange 
ments were made to hear him the next day. Mr. Thom 
said that, of course, the accounts as filed with the Com- 
mission should be used, after errors of computation and 
violations of the accounting rules were corrected or elimi- 
nated; and after the accrued war taxes were deducted 
from operating expenses, because, under the war tax law, 
such taxes are not to be counted as expenses of doing 
business, which is what operating expenses are. 

In saying that accrued war taxes should be deducted 
from operating expenses, Mr. Thom was skirting some cf 
the ground that promises to produce the litigation. The 
men who are negotiating with a view to making a con- 
tract are in a dispute as to whether the excess profits tax 
levied by the act of October, 1917, for the first part of 
1917 shall be deducted from the just compensation to be 
paid, because it is not an item to be charged to the op- 
erating expense. The Railroad Administration representa- 
tives insist that it must be deducted from the amount tu 
be paid annually to the railroads. The security owners 
take the position that an excess profits tax cannot be ascel!- 
tained until the account for the whole year is stated, 
which, of course, cannot be done until the end of the 
tax year. 

The National Association of Railroad Security Owners 
insists that it will ask for an injunction in the event that 
the attorneys for the railroads agree with the Railroa‘l 
Administration to such deduction, forbidding the director. 


_ to ratify any such agreement, the effect of which would 


be to reduce the amount of the just compensation by the 
amount of the tax, and keep the just compensation down 
by just that amount for every year of federal control. 


Mr. Thom, in discussing the subject of taxation deduc. 
tions, confined himself to the agreement that accrued taxes 
should he deducted. The query, therefore, is as to whether 
the excess profit taxes accrued during the last part of the 
year. 

The security owners took no part in the discussion. Pri- 
marily the stockholders are the only ones supposed to be 
interested. The bondholders, by having accepted a lien 
on the income of the property in the form of a definite 
rate of interest, are not supposed to have any say in the 
management of the property by the representatives of the 
stockholders, the directors. The bondholders, however, 
think they have an interest in the property, which is their 
pledge or security. That is why they expected to inter- 
vene with applications for injunctions if the agreement 
the railroad lawyers and the Railroad Administration are 
trying to make does not meet their views. 


There is no prospect of agreement. The hearing on July 
1 and 2 might be taken as indicating that the negotiatc:+ 
had got to the point where the question as to how much 
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had become vital. Such, however, is not the inference 
drawn from the guarded declarations of the men who are 
participating in the almost daily conferences on the sub- 
ject. The inferences those who have received bits of in- 
formation draw is that the discussion is still going on on 
features of the contract that are far from the question 
as to the amount of the compensation. 


CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

In handling the consolidated classification, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is proceeding under its power to 
prescribe a uniform classification. That is shown by the 
fact that the proceeding has been made formal docket No. 
10204. Under the federal control act the President also 
has power to prescribe rates, rules and regulations and 
make them effective on whatever notice to the public 
and to the Commission he deemed necessary or desirable. 

If the consolidated book had been made the subject of 
a fifteenth section application it would have been robbed 
of its special character and would have descended to the 
level of an ordinary routine tariff publication. Handled 
in the manner that has been decided upon the President 
is left free to put it into effect whenever he desires to 
shut off discussion. If he does not exercise such powe? 
then the Commission can take all the time it desires and 
order such modifications in it as it thinks should be made. 

That is the character of the proceedings in so far as 
they relate to federal-controlled roads. As to roads nvt 
under federal control, the act to regulate commerce, in 
all its parts, applies to them without change or variation. 
The Commission can prescribe the consolidated book for 
use by them regardless of the views they hold on the 
subject, limited only by the constitutional provision against 
confiscation of private property. 

The book is supposed to be circulated among shippers 
in plenty of time to enable them to say what they think 
about it at the various times and places set by the Com- 
mission, for hearings. The Commission is to serve the 
book on the non-federal roads. So far as they are corn- 
cerned, the book is the proposal of the Commission. 

Copies of the order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in docket No. 10240 are being mailed to shippers and 
carriers with the new book. It reads as follows: 

It appearing, That there has been prepared under the 
direction of the Director-General of Railroads Proposed 
Consolidated Freight Classification No. 1, which contem- 
plates changes in classification descriptions, rules, regula- 
tions, ratings and minimum weights in the Official, West- 
ern and Southern classifications now in force, and the 
Director-General having requested that the Commission 
investigate and make recommendations relative to the ad- 
Visability of adopting said consolidated classification for 
application by carriers under federal control. 

It is ordered, That a proceeding of inquiry and investi- 
gation be, and the same is hereby, instituted by this Com- 
Mission on its own motion into and concerning the rea- 
sonableness and propriety of said descriptions, rules, regu- 
lations, ratings and minimum weights provided in said 
Proposed Consolidated Freight Classification No. 1, except- 
ing the rules and regulations governing the transportation 
of explosives and other dangerous articles. 

It is further ordered, That this proceeding be, and it is 
hereby, assigned for hearing at 10 o’clock a. m., before 
Examiner Disque, at the places and on the dates following: 

Boston, Mass., August 1, Federal Building; 

New York, N. Y., August 5, 244 Madison avenue; 

Chicago, Ill., August 12, Federal Building; 

Omaha, Neb., August 19, Federal Building; 

Portland, Ore., August 26, Federal Building; 

San Francisco, Cal., August 30, Hotel St. Francis; 

Denver, Colo., September 5, Federal Building; 
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Fort Worth, Tex., September 9, Federal Building; 

New Orleans, La., September 13, Hotel St. Charles; 

Atlanta, Ga., September 19, Federal Building. . 

It is further ordered, That all carriers subject to the act 
to regulate commerce and which are not under federal 
control be, and they are hereby, made respondents herein 
with a view to prescribing for their use reasonable and 
proper classification descriptions, rules, regulations, ratings 
and minimum weights, in consolidated form, and that said 
respondents be served with a copy of this order. 

The formal press notice respecting the consolidated classi- 
fication, issued June 28 by the Railroad Administration, 
is as follows: 

The work of combining the Official, Western and South- 
ern Classifications into one volume, uniform as to rules, 
descriptions, carload minima, etc., and with three col- 
umns of ratings—one for each of the three classification 
territories—has been completed and the proposed Consoli- 
dated Classification No. 1 has been compiled and submitted 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for their con- 
sideration and for public hearing. 

Under the three separate classifications it was often the 
case that a shipment moving through two territories was 
subjected to different rules on the different parts of its 
journey and a shipper, say, from an eastern point to a 
point west of the Mississippi River was required not only 
to be familiar with the rules and descriptions applying 
east of the river but the possible different ones west of 
the river and was compelled, moreover, to refer to two 
distinct classifications in order to ascertain his through 
rating. 

These difficulties will disappear when the new consoli- 
dated classification becomes effective and it will only be 
necessary for a shipper to consult one volume, while the 
only territorial variation will be in the rate, which can 
be easily located. 

The work of accomplishing this very important reform 
of tariff publication has been going on for some years, but 
its completion was undertaken early by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and the book is now ready for publication 
subject to any changes that may be determined necessary 
or advisable after public hearing. 


SETTLING FREIGHT CLAIMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Shippers are giving, it is believed, undue weight to cir- 
culars issued by freight claim agents, either directly or 
in the form of circulars signed by John Barton Payne, 
chief lawyer for the Railroad Administration. They are 
sometimes regarding such circulars as orders which can 
change or affect their rights to damages for loss or injury 
to property. 

The circulars are in the nature of instructions to the 
claim agents telling them on what grounds they should 
decline to pay claims. They cannot affect the legal prop- 
osition that the carrier must transport freight safely and 
with reasonable dispatch. The fact that the government 
has become the lessee of the property of the carriers 
does not change the rule of law that that is the duty of 
the carriers, whether they operate their own facilities or 
whether they lease them to the government. 

All Mr. Payne can do is to advise claim agents in such 
way as to make them act differently, in dealing with claim- 
ants, than they would think of acting if the circulars had 
not been sent. 

The National Coal Association, among other shippers, 
has taken notice of Regional Director Aishton’s circular 
to the claim agents of western roads (The Traffic World, 
June 8) in which the chief counsel of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration practically instructed the claim agents to de- 
cline to pay claims for coal and, low-grade ores shipped 
in open top equipment. In that circular the declaration 
was made that carriers transport these commodities in 
such equipment more for the convenience of the loading 
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and unloading public than for their own and that they 
would be better satisfied to carry these commodities in 
box cars, because transporting them in open top equip- 
ment requires much empty mileage. 

Whether a carrier is liable in damages for loss or injury 
is always a question of proof. A court would not enter- 
tain the suggestion that, even if it were true that the car- 
rier had transported the coal in an open top car more 
for the convenience of the public than for its own, that 
would be a defense against paying a claim where 
loss had been proved. A carrier is not entitled to “soak” 
the public by insisting on a wasteful service. The Su- 
preme Court_decided that question in the pre-cooling case, 
sustaining the Commission’s ruling that the transconti- 
nental railroads must allow pre-cooling by shippers of 
oranges. They insisted upon refrigeration, a much more 
expensive but less satisfactory service. 

If the railroads, under government control, decline to 
pay damages where loss of coal has been shown, because 
they carried the coal in open top cars, the coal mine op- 
erators would be justified in declining to load coal into 
such cars. Just one day of that kind of thing, it is be- 
lieved, would show the freight claim agents its foolishness. 
The coal mine operators, of course, would not take such 
a position because they could easily show Fuel Admin- 
istrator Garfield that, if they are to stand the loss caused 
by thievery the railroads are under obligation to prevent 
unless they are prepared to pay loss claims, they must 
have higher prices for their product. 

The traffic manager of the National Coal Association, 
in°a protest to the Railroad Administration, points out 
that it is the duty of the railroad company, as bailee for 
hire, to prevent thieving or stand the consequences. The 
railroads, when it accepts the property, makes itself re- 
sponsible for its safe delivery to the consignee. 

In the claim agent circular it is remarked that it costs 
less to load coal or ore in an open top car “and on ac- 
count of the exposure to the liability of theft in transit 
by public thieves or the falling off of some of the com- 
modity where the load is considerably above the sides 
of the car, the shipper or receiver should assume any 
loss due to these conditions, instead of expecting the car- 
rier to pay for it.” 

If the Railroad Administration adopted that as a ma- 
tured policy, no coal man could afford to ship in an open 
car because the policy of the Railroad Administration 
would invite the public to steal the property of the ship- 
per. For self-protection, the coal man would have to ask 
for box cars, load them by hand, and then make his price 
to the buyer accordingly. 


Those who have read the circular have been surprised 
that any claim agent should think of saying to a consignor 
or consignee that he would not pay a claim of that kind 
where there was any proof of shortage greater than the 
tolerance set forth in the classification or tariffs. 


There is no doubt that Mr. Payne’s claim agent circu- 
lars can make it harder for shippers to do business. If 
he insists on claim agents following the ideas that have 
been put out in his name business can be slowed up to 
the extent it is necessary by shippers to protect them- 
selves. Shippers have been more harassed during the last 
five or six months than ever before. They have been 
put to greater expenses in doing business with the car- 
riers. Their rates have been put up and the amount of 
service rendered has been decreased. The instructions 
to claim agents can increase the difficulties. The shippers 
can “break even” by increasing their prices or by going 
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into the courts with claims they can prove, and have the 
courts settle the disputes by the principles laid down in 
a long line of cases. The change in the uwnership 0: 
control of the railroads has not changed the law govern 


ing the duties and liabilities of either carrier or shipper - 


MEANING OF ORDER NO. 25 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

An authoritative statement as to the meaning of Genera! 
Order No. 25 has been issued by Director Prouty in the 
form of Public Service and Accounting Circular No. 9, 
under date of June 29. It, hcwever, was not issued unti! 
several days after that day. It is as follows: 

Numerous objections have been filed to Order No. 25 
and in consequence I have held several conferences with 
shippers and railroad accounting officers with a view 
to determining the practical questions involved in the 
enforcement of that order. As a result of these confer- 
ences I am not satisfied that any change should be made 
in the order, but it is apparent that further explanation o! 
the application of the same is necessary. 

1. A railroad has a lien upon the property for its freighi 
charges; that is, it may demand payment of the freight 
money as a condition precedent to the delivery of the 
property. This right should never be waived if there is 
a reasonable possibility that the carrier will thereby lose 
its freight money. This must be read into and considered 
as a part of whatever is said in this circular. To whai 
extent payment before delivery will be insisted upon is 
usually a local question and must be left largely to the 
discretion of the individual carrier. 

2. While the carriér must protect itself in cases where 
such protection is necessary, it should also treat shippers 
or consignees in a business way. The majority of shippers 
or consignees in the past have paid their freight when 
they received their goods and that practice should be 
continued for the future. In many instances with regular 
customers there is no necessary connection between the 
delivery of the freight and the presentation and pay- 
ment of the freight bill; that is, the freight will be de- 
livered to one person at one time and the bill presented 
to and collected from some other person at some other 
time. It is not the intent of this order to interrupt rea- 
sonable arrangements of that sort which do not involve 
the granting of a period of credit, but simply to put the 
transaction upon a cash basis. 

Assume, for example, that freight is delivered to such 
regular customer on Monday and that the freight bill is 
mailed or delivered on the same day to the shipper or 
consignee, being received by him in due course upon the 
morning of the next day. If, now, the shipper or consignee 
remits his check for the amount during Tuesday so that 
it may be received by the carrier the morning of Wednes- 
day, that is to be treated as a cash transaction. The 
bill is presented and paid in due course of business and 
no period of credit in the ordinary acceptation of that 
term is given. 

This might, in fact, allow one day for the examination 
and correction of the freight bill, but that would not be 
the purpose of the transaction. In such case no bond 
will be required. 

3. If in a particular case it is in the opinion of the 
carrier necessary, or in the interest of economy that a 
period of two days in addition to that above prescribed 
should be allowed, this may be done upon the filing of 
the necessary bond. The check in this case should be 
mailed or payment made on Thursday. 

4. Any plan may be adopted for the payment of these 
freight charges which is equivalent to a cash transaction. 
Take, for example, the movement of ore from the mine to 
the dock at the head of the lakes. The ore is weighed at 
the dock and the consignee has no representative there 
who can conveniently pay the freight. At the present 
time, in some instances at least, the railroad agent draws 
a sight draft upon the consignee, attaching the freight 
bills. Subsequently these freight bills are checked by the 
consignee, a statement of alleged errors transmitted to 
the carrier, which, if found correct, is taken account of 
in the drawing of subsequent drafts. The draft is always 
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honored. This and similar practices are treated as cash 
payments. No bond is required in this case, but failure 
to honor a draft would automatically cancel the arrange- 
ment. 

5. In many cases at the present time the shipper or 
consignee corrects his freight bill before paying the same, 
and pays, not the bill as rendered, but the bill as corrected. 
There is no objection to a continuance of this practice 
provided that the shipper or consignee does not abuse it, 
but proceeds in good faith with a revision of the bill both 
for undercharges and overcharges. The change should be 
made in red ink and the tariff authority for the change 
indicated upon the bill. The carrier should at once check 
the correctness of the change. If found correct, the trans- 
action is ended; if not correct, the bill should be at once 
returned to the shipper or consignee with a statement of 
the amount the collection of which will be insisted upon, 
in which case this amount must be paid. 

It will be understood that all this refers to questions 
of rates arising out of the interpretation of the tariff. 
Any question of loss and damage, shortage in shipment, 
etc., is an entirely different matter which must be settled 
through the regular channel. 

The above will serve as illustrations of the many ques- 
tions which may arise. In disposing of these questions 
railroad officers must remember that we are, in fact, the 
servants of the public and that it should be our earnest 
and honest effort to administer our duty in the public 
interest. They should attempt in all cases to get at the 
viewpoint of the shipper or consignee and to work out 
some co-operative arrangement under which the best 
results for all parties can be attained. I am satisfied that 
if shippers or consignees and carriers approach the applica- 
tion of this order in that spirit, it will be found possible 
to comply with it without undue hardship. All parties 
must remember that these are abnormal times and allow 
something on that account. 

In order that working arrangements may be fully con- 
summated before the order goes into force, the effective 
date has been postponed until August 1, 1918. In all 
doubtful cases the matter should be at once taken up 
between the carrier and the shipper or consignee. Hither 
party may consult this office where a doubtful principle is 
involved, but it is my desire that these questions be worked 
out locally in all cases. Both carrier and shipper or con- 
signee will understand that the mass of detail can not be 
disposed of here. 


EXPORT BILL OF LADING 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The railroads, September 30, will quit issuing through 
export bills of lading covering shipments via Pacific ports. 
On that day the export business of that part of the country 
will go on the basis that has existed at Atlantic ports 
ever since the “permit to ship” system of transportation 
came into vogue. 

After that day exports will be handled on domestic 
bills endorsed “for export” because, owing to war regula- 
tions, the carriers will not be able to figure on the time 
for the arrival and departure of ships. When a carrier 
issued a through export bill of lading it assumed full 
responsibility for the shipment. It stored the goods at the 
port until it could be taken away by a ship, even if that 
were not until six months after the arrival of the goods. 
It knew that some time it would be able to find a ship 
for forwarding the goods. Now, however, the government 
controls all the ships and until the government grants 
a permit to export the shipment cannot move from the 
interior. A through export bill would be a hollow mock- 
ery and a method for clogging the carrier’s warehouses. 

The export bill, however, under which the carrier will 
accord the export rate, where there is one, and the ship- 
Side services offered in the tariffs will continue at the 
Pacific ports as at the Atlantic and Gulf. Unless the 
shipment is covered by what has been variously known 
as the “export domestic” or “port” or just plain “export” 
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bill the freight. goes to the general delivery of the carrier 
at the place mentioned and extra expense is incurred 
when such a shipment is changed from domestic to export. 

During the worst of the congestion caused by the sub- 
marine war, shippers who thought they could make ar- 
rangements for ship space sent their goods forward on 
domestic bills so as to avoid the embargo placed against 
export stuff and then, when the export embargo was lifted 
for a few days, rushed their domestic billed stuff forward. 
The carriers tried to stop that, but inasmuch as the ship- 
pers had paid the domestic rate and then bore the cost 
of conversion from domestic to export, made necessary 
by the failure to take out an export bill (which was de- 
liberate) the railroads would have to give the shippers 
who thought of that way to beat the export embargo the 
benefit of their thinking on that point. 

Now, that all exports are under license, the cost of 
undertaking to do a foreign business, via Atlantic or Gulf 
ports, is too great. 

The transfer of considerable shipping from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic during the last few weeks has made it 
necessary for the carriers to shut off the flow of business 
on through export bills of lading, hence the withdrawal 
of that form of bill from the only seaboard where it is 
still in effect. 





The Transcontinental Freight Bureau in Chicago, in noti- 
fying members and shippers that after September 30 the 
through export bill of lading on traffic via Pacific coast 
ports will be discontinued, says: 

“With reference to the issuance of through bills of lad- 
ing on export traffic via Pacific coast ports: 

“As there appears to be no necessity for the continuation 
of the issuance of through export bills of lading beyond 
such time as is reasonable to give shippers a chance to 
readjust their business to the new conditions, it has been 
decided to discontinue issuing such bills of lading after 
Sept. 30, 1918. 

“Please so advise interested shippers.” 

Instructions, it is understood, were sent by J. G. Wood- 
worth, assistant to Regional Director Aishton, to E. B. 
Boyd, R. H. Countiss and F. A. Leland, agents, respectively, 
for the Western Trunk Line Committee, Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau, and Southwestern Tariff Committee, to 
issue to both shippers and carriers advice that a com 
munication from Director Chambers had been received 
to the effect that there was no need of the continuation 
of these bills of lading. The language of the Chambers 
letter was about the same as that of the notice sent out 
by the Transcontinental Freight Bureau. 


SHORT LINE SITUATION 

The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
It developed July 5 that senators who made the fight 
for the short line railroads and then put through the reso- 
lution extending the time wherein the President May take 
over or relinquish them have received what they consider 
almost conclusive information that the President will veto 
the extension resolution and will support the interpretation 
placed on the existing alw by John Barton Payne. That 
construction is that he has discretion to release roads 
without regard to what senators wrote into the bill to force 
him, as they thought, to keep all lines that have competed 

with or are connected with trunk lines. 
Indirectly, by means of a supplement to General Order 
No. 28, relating to wages to be paid on roads under govern- 
ment control, Director-General McAdoo July 4 added to the 
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list of roads definitely retained some that have been in- 
volved in the so-called short line situation. The total num- 
ber covered by this order is 552, mostly subsidiaries of 
trunk lines such as bridge, transfer, connecting, and de- 
pot companies. Among the roads thus indirectly notified 
of being in government possession are stock yard roads 
at East St. Louis, Kansas City and St. Paul. Some of the 
roads in this list are also shown on other lists as having 
been relinquished, as, for instance, the Farmers’ Grain & 
Shipping Company’s railroad; also some electric freight 
railroads, as, for instance, the Oregon Electric and the 


St. Louis & Belleville Electric. 

The list of roads thus indirectly retained, not subsidiaries of 
trunk lines, is as follows: Abilene & Southern; Ahnapee & 
Western; Akron & Barberton Belt Depot; Alton & Southern; 
Arkansas Central; Arkansas Western, Arminius Branch; Ashe- 
ville & Craggy Mountain; Asheville & Southern; Ashland Coal 
& Iron; Atlantic & Yadkin; Baltimore & Sparrows Point; Barre 
& Chelsea; Bath & Hammondsport; Battle Creek & Sturgis; 
Beaumont & Great Northern; Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western; 
Bellingham & Northern; Bethel Granite, Big Fork & Interna- 
tional Falls; Blue Ridge, Boonville, St. Louis & Southern; Bowl- 
ing Green R. R.; Brandon, Devils Lake & Southern; Brooklyn 
Eastern District Terminal; Brownwood North & South Ry.; 
Butte, Anaconda & Pacific; Cairo & Thebes; Calumet Western; 
Camas Prairie; Canada Southern; Carolina & Northwestern; 
Carolina & Tennessee Southern; Centralia Eastern; Central 
Indiana; Cherry Tree & Dixonville; Chesapeake & Ohio North- 
ern; Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana; Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Gary; Chicago River & Indiana; Chicago & Western Indiana; 
Cincinnati, Burnside & Cumberland; Cincinnati & Dayton; Cin- 
cinnati, Lebanon & Northern; Cincinnati, Saginaw & Mackinaw; 
Coal River; Coeur d’Alene & Pend Oreille; Colorado Springs & 
Cripple Creek; Columbus, Findlay & Northern; Copper Range; 
Danville & Western; Davenport, Rock Island & Northwestern; 
Dayton & Union; Dayton Union; Deep Creek; Delta Southern; 
Denison & Pacific Suburban; Des Moines Western; Detroit, Bay 
City & Western; Detroit & Huron; Detroit Manufacturers’ R. ; - 
Detroit, Toledo & Milwaukee; Direct Navigation Co.; Dover & 
Rockaway; Easton & Western; East St. Louis National Stock 
Yards Co.; East St. Louis & Suburban; Ensley Southern; Es- 
ecanaba & Lake Superior; Evansville & Indianapolis; Farmers’ 
Grain & Shipping Co.’s R. R.; Fort Dodge, Des Moines & South- 
ern: Fort Smith Suburban; Fort Smith & Van Buren; Galatin 
Valley; Galveston, Houston & Henderson; Gauley & Meadow 
River; Gilmore & Pittsburgh; Grand Canyon Ry.; Great Falls & 
Teton County; Granite City & Madison Belt Line; Green Bay & 
Western; Greenwich & Johnsonville R. R.; Harriman & North- 
eastern V.: Hartwell Ry.; Hawkinsville & Florida Southern; 
Hibernia Mine R. R.; High Pt., Randleman, Asheboro & South- 
ern; Houston & Brazos Valley; Houston & Shreveport; Hunting- 
don & Broad Top Mountain; Iberia & Vermillion; Indiana Har- 
bor Belt; Indianapolis & Frankfort; Interstate R. R.; lowa & St. 
Louis; Island Creek R. R.; Jay Street Terminal; Joliet & North- 
ern Indiana; Kanawha & West Virginia; Kankakee & Seneca; 
Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield Ry.; Kansas City Connect- 
ing (Stock Yards Road); Kansas City, Shreveport & Gulf Ter- 
minal; Kansas City Stock Yards; Kansas Southwestern; Keen- 
ey’s Creek; Keokuk & Des Moines; Kewaunee, Green Bay & 
Western; Kiowa, Hardtner & Pacific; Lackawanna & Montrose; 
Lake Charles & Northern; Lake Erie & Eastern; Lake Erie 
& Pittsburgh; Lake Superior & Ishpeming; Lansing Manufac- 
turers’ R. R.; Lansing Transit; Lawrenceville Branch; Lehigh 
& Susquehanna; Lewiston & Auburn; Litchfield & Madison; Lit- 
tle Kanawha; Logan & Southern; Lorain, Ashland & Southern; 
Lorain & West Virginia; Louisiana Southern; Mackinac Trans- 
portation; Macon, Dublin & Savannah; Manistique & Lake Su- 
perior; Marquette & Bessemer Dock & Navigation Co.; Maywood 
& Sugar Creek; Michigan Air Line; Minneapolis & Eastern; 
Minneapolis Belt Line; Minneapolis Western; Minnesota & In- 
ternationaal; Minnesota Northwestern Electric; Mississippi 
Central; Misouri Pacific Corporation in Illinois and Nebraska; 
Missouri Valley & Blair Ry. & Bridge Co.; Montana Eastern; 
Montpelier & Wells River; Morenci Southern; Narragansett Pier; 
Natchez & Southern; New Iberia & Northern; New Jersey & 
New York; New Orleans Great Northern; New River, Holston & 
Western; New York Dock Co. R. R.; New York & Long Branch; 
New Westminster Southern; Northern Maine Seaport; Northern 
Ohio; Norway Branch; Ogden Mine R. R.; Ontonagon R. R.; 
Orange Branch (Southern Ry.); Orange & Northwestern; Oregon 
Electric; Oregon Trunk; Pacific Coast; Paris & Great Northern; 
Peoria & Bureau Valley; Peoria & Pekin Union; Pierre, Rapid 
City & Northwestern; Pine Bluff & Arkansas River; Piney River 
& Paint Creek; Piqua & Troy Branch; Pittsburgh, Chartiers & 
Youghiogheny; Pittsburgh, Ohio Valley & Cincinnati; Pond Fork 
Ry.; Pontiac, Oxford & Northern; Port Huron Southern; Port 
Townsend & Puget Sound Ry.; Poteau Valley, Puget Sound & 
Willapa Harbor; Quanah, Acme & Pacific; Quincy, Omaha & 
Kansas City; Rio Grande Southern; Rio Grange Southwestern; 
Riverside, Rialto & Pacific; Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana; 
Rock Island & Dardanelle; Rock Island, Stuttgart & Southern; 
Roswell R. R.; St. Charles Air Line; St. Clair & Western; St. 
Johnsbury & Lake Champlain; St. Joseph & Central Branch; 
St. Joseph, South Bend & Southern; St. Louis-Belleville Elec- 
tric; St. Louis National Stock Yards; St. Louis & O’Fallon; St. 
Louis, Troy & Eastern; St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line; San 
Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Ry.; Sandy Valley & Elkhorn 
& Long Fork Ry.; Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Ry.; Sapulpa & 
Oil Field; Seattle, Port Angeles & Western; Sharpsville R. R.; 
Sievern & Knoxville; South Chicago & Southern; South Dayton 
R. R.; Southern Pacific Electric; State University R. R.; Sullivan 
County R. R.; Sulphur Mines R. R.; Sunday Creek R. R.; Sunset 
Ry.; Sylvania Central; Tacoma Eastern R. R.; Tallulah Falls; 
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Tennessee & Carolina Southern; Texas Mexican; Texas Midland; 
Tidewater Southern; Toledo, Saginaw & Muskegon; Troy Union; 
Tug River & Kentucky; Tylerdale Connecting; Union Freight 
R, R.; Union Ry.; Union Ry. Transit Co. of Illinois; Union R. 8. 
of Pennsylvania; Vermont Valley; Virginia Air Line; Virginia- 
Carolina; Waterloo, Cedar Rapids & Northern; Waupaca & 
Green Bay; Weatherford, Mineral Wells & Northwestern; Welis- 
ton & Jackson Belt; White & Black River Valley; White Oak 
Ry.; Wilkes-Barre & Scranton; Williamson & Pond Creek; 
Winona Bridge; Winston-Salem South Bound; Wood River 
Branch; Wyoming & Northwestern; Yadkin R. R.; York Harbor, 


Congress, June 29, without opposition, passed joint reso- 
lution No. 159, under which the time for the President to 
relinquish railroads ‘not needful” for the winning of the 
war, is extended to January 1, amended by the addition 
of the Cummins proviso, relating to short lines. The only 
discussion was of an explanatory character, senators in 
particular being anxious to know the effect of the exten- 
sion, because they have received so many communications 
from the short lines in their states. 


This extension leaves the question as to whether the 
President has any discretion about relinquishing a line 
that connects or competes with a trunk line much clearer, 
According to the senators interested in the subject, the 
President has no such discretion. The part of the Rail- 
road Administration that is compiling the list of short 
lines to be relinquished worked late on June 30 compiling 
a list on which action was to be taken before July 1. 

The proviso is as follows: 

Provided, however, that the right conferred upon the 
President to relinquish prior to July 1, 1918, control of all 
or any part of any railroad or system of transportation 
without the consent of the carrier as provided in Section 
14 of an act approved March 21, 1918, and entitled: “An 
act to provide for the operation of transportation systems 
while under federal control and the just compensation of 
their owners and for other purposes,” which right is herein 
extended to, and inclusive of January 1, 1919, shall not be 
construed to include any railroad engaged as a common 
carrier in general transportation such as mentioned in 
Section 1 of said act, not owned, controlled or operated 
by another carrier company, and which has heretofore 
competed for traffic with any railroad or railroads of which 
the President has taken and retains possession, use and 
control; it being the intent of Congress that every rail- 
road not owned, controlled or operated by another carrier 
and which has heretofore competed for traffic with a rail- 
road or railroads of which the President has taken and 
retains the possession, use or control, or which connects 
with such railroad and is engaged as a common carrier in 
general transportation, shall be held and considered as 
within federal control as defined in said act, and to be 
entitled to the benefits of the provisions of said act sa 
long as the railroad or railroads with which it has here 
tofore competed for traffic or with which it connects shall 
be retained under federal control. 


~ The Railroad Administration staff made its first relin- 
quishments June 22. At that time the list compiled from 
manuals and other unofficial sources of information was 
estimated to contain 1,710 names. To make these re 
linquishments formal the President has added a line to the 
press announcement by the Railroad Administration say- 
ing: “I approve the above policy and announcement.” 

The policy will be to give the relinquished roads fair 
divisions, reasonable car supply and see that they are 
protected against any undue disturbance in the routing of 
traffic. To carry out this policy a short-line-railroad sec: 
tion is to be created in Director Prouty’s division of the 
Railroad Administration. 

The blanket relinquishment of shore lines complicates 
an already complex affair. While the Railroad Administra: 


tion began sending out notices to a list believed to contain 
the names of about 1,700 short lines as long ago as June 


22, the list of roads on which final relinquishment notices 
were to be served had not been completed on July 1. 
Although they knew as early as June 22 that a blanket 
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July 6, 1918 


release was to be issued, the members of the executive 
committee of the American Short Railroad Association 
were thrown into confusion by the action taken by Presi- 
dent Wilson June 29, when he added a line to a press 
notice issued by the Railroad Administration saying that 
he approved the policy of blanket release and the an- 
nouncement thereof because it raised the question as to 
what good, if any, had been achieved by the work done 
to have Congress pass a joint resolution extending from 
July 1 to January 1 the time for considering relinquish- 
ment. 

One of the first questions that came to their minds was 
a query as to whether the President would sign the res- 
olution. Without his signature it is less than a scrap of 
paper. Even if he signs it, the quetsion remains whether 
the roads on which’ a notice of relinquishment had beeu 
served before July 1 or which might receive such notice 
after that day, dated, however, to show that action was 
taken some time prior thereto, can be considered as com- 
ing within the terms of the extension resolution. 

That is a question wholly distinct from the original one 
as to whether, under the federal control law, the President 
had the power to relinquish any short line that connecte& 
or competed with any road taken under federal contro!. 
The short lines always argued that he had no such power. 
John Barton Payne proceeded on the assumption that he 
had such power and the blanket notice of June 29 is based 
on that assumption. It is the only one on which the 
Railroad Administration could act. If it admitted the 
construction insisted on by the short lines, it probably 
could not release a single short line against its will. 

There is no doubt about the desire of Congress. It 
thinks the short lines should be retained, but if the Pres- 
ident disagrees, it is believed the lawmakers can do noth- 
ing. He has relinquished them and decided on a policy to 
be pursued in relation to them; that is, they are to have 
fair divisions out of the joint rates, a reasonable supply 
of cars, and are to be “protected against undue disturb- 
ance in the routing of traffic.” To the end that that policy 
may be carried out a section is to be created in Director 
Prouty’s division to have special charge of the interests 
of the short lines. 

This creation of a special section means, it is believed, 
that Luther M. Walter, the special champion of short 
lines that were also tap lines, because they were built 
with the money of men who were also in the lumber busi- 
ness, will have to take up a line of work with which he 
is thoroughly familiar. 

The Railroad Administration announcement of the policy 
which began being enforced on June 22 is as follows: 

Under the Act of March 21st, 1918, it becomes necessary 
for the United States Railroad Administration, prior to 
July 1, 1918, to exercise the responsibility, created by 
Section 14 of that Act, of determining what railroads or 
parts of railroads it is not needful or desirable shall con- 
tinne under Federal control. 

So far as it has been practicable, in such a complicated 
matter, to develop the facts up to the present time, it 
has become apparent that there are large numbers of the 
shorter railroads whose Federal control is not needful or 
desirable. 

The Railroad Administration has, therefore, provided 
that all such railroads be relinquished, except in cases 
where it has already been ascertained that it is needful 
and desirable that such railroads shall be under Federal 
conirol. 

In taking this action the Railroad Administration is 
mindful of the paramount importance of preserving un- 
impaired the local public service performed by the rail- 


roads which may thus be relinquished and is also solicitous 
that no injustice shall be done to the owners of such rail- 
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roads. It may be that the creation of Federal control 
over railroad systems in genera] will tend to change un- 
favorably the situation of many of these smaller railroads, 
unless special care shall be taken to avoid such unfavor- 
able results, with consequences detrimental both to the 
local public service and to the just interests of the rail- 
road owners. 

To avoid these consequences and to preserve in every 
reasonable respect a status for the railroads so relinquished 
as favorable as that which they enjoyed during the three- 
year test period (the three years ended June 30, 1917), 
great care will be taken to see that the railroads so re- 
linquished are given fair divisions of joint rates, are 
insured a reasonable car supply—circumstances considered, 
and are protected against any undue disturbance in the 
routing of traffic. 

In order to make sure that a continuing study and 
supervision shall be provided for the carrying out of the 
policy thus outlined, there will be created at once in the 
Railroad Administration’s Division of Public Service and 
Accounting a Short Line Railroad Section, the manager of 
which will be charged with the special duty of ascertain- 
ing what is necessary in order to give as to these matters 
reasonable protection to the railroads relinquished. 

It may be that instances will appear where Federal con- 
trol of railroads now relinquished is, in fact, needful or 
desirable. In such cases there will be no hesitation in 
taking the action necessary to put such railroads under 
Federal control. 

In general, it is the definite policy of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration to see that all short line railroads receive 
fair and considerate treatment. 


I approve the above policy and announcement. 
(Signed) WOODROW WILSON. 

There is chaos in the short-line railroad situation. 
Whether the President will sign or veto the joint resolu: 
tion, passed by both houses of Congress, without a roll 
call, nobody knows. The Railroad-Administration officials 
were inclined to think, on July 2 (the day on which they 
recovered their breath, lost on account of what Congress 
did to their simple extension resolution) that they had 
made a mistake in asking Congress’ to extend the time 
during which the President might make up his mind what 
to do with the short lines. They were inclined to think, 
according to reports reaching the short-line Officials, that 
they had invited the camel to put his nose into the tent, 
with the usual result. 

While the blanket announcement of relinquishment was 
given out as of June 29 (ignoring the act of June 22) 
the list of relinquished roads was still an unsettled ques- 
tion on July 3. That is to say, it was not completed, ai- 
though the officials handling the subject were ready and 
did tell inquirers what had been done, if anything, with 
the particular road in which the inquirer was interested. 

Three lists were in course of preparation; rather, the 
roads that had been under consideration were being di- 
vided into three classes—namely, those retained, some 
that were “provisionally relinquished,” and those that had 
been thrown out without hope of redemption. The pro- 
visionally relinquished roads, it was unofficially explained 
are those which, if those interested knocked on the Ad- 
ministration’s door, would be asked to come in and talk 
about the possibility of the government making a contract 
for their retention. The three lists are given herewith, 
as they stood at the beginning of business July 3: 


RETAINED. 

Abilene & Southern; Arkansas Central. 

Carolina & Northwestern; Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary; Cum- 
berland R. R. 

Escanaba & Lake Superior. 

Farmers’ Grain & Shipping Co.’s R. R.; 
Moines & Southern. 

Interstate R. R. 

Midland Valley. 

Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City. 

Raleigh & Charleston. 

Virginia-Carolina. ‘ 

Wadley & Southern; Wrightsville & Teunille. 


Fort Dodge, Des 
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PROVISIONALLY RELINQUISHED. 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown; Alabama, Florida & Gulf; Ala- 
bama, Tennessee & Northern; Anthony & Northern; Arcade & 
Attica; Arkansas & Louisiana; Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay; 
Atlantic & Western. 

Bennettsville & Cheraw; Birmingham & Northwestern; Boyne 
City, Gaylord & Alpena; Bristol R. R. ; 

Cambria & Indiana; Cape Girardeau Northern; Carolina & 
Northeastern; Carolina & Yadkin Valley; Central R. R. of Ore- 
gon; Chattahoochee Valley; Clinton & Oklahoma Western; Colo- 
rado Midland; Columbia, Newberry & Laurens; Coudersport & 
Port Allegany. 

Dansville & Mt. Morris; Deer River R. R.; Durham & South- 
ern; Durham & South Carolina. 

East Carolina; East Georgia; Edgmoor & Marietta; Elkin & 
Allegheny. : 

Fellsmere R. R.; Flint River & Northeastern; Florida, Alabama 
& Gulf; Fort Smith & Western; Frankfort & Cincinnati. 

Gaineville Midland; Georgia & Florida; Georgia Coast & Pied- 
mont; Georgia, Florida & Alabama; Georgia Northern; Georgia 
Southwestern & Gulf; Greene County R. R. 

Kalamazoo, Lake Shore & Chicago. 

Ligonier Valley; Live Oak, Perry & Gulf; Lorain R. R.; Louis- 
ville, New Albany & Corydon. 

Marietta, Tomahawk & Western; Maxton, Alma & South- 
bound; Meridian & Memphis; Middletown & Unionville; Min- 
neapolis, Anoka & Cuyuna Range; Montana, Wyoming & South- 
ern; Montour R. R.; Morristown & Erie. 

Northwestern R. R. of South Carolina. 

Ocilla Southern; Orangeburg Ry. 

Pecos Valley Southern; Pelham & Havana; Pine Bluff & 
Northern; Pittsburgh & Susquehanna; Prescott & Northwestern. 

Randolph & Cumberland; Raritan River R. R.; Roanoke River 
Ry.; Rockport, Langdon & Northern; Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific. 

Savannah & Atlanta; Saline Northern; Savannah & States- 
boro: Sheffield & Tionesta; Smoky Mountain Ry.; South Geor- 
ria. 
7. Talbotton R. R.; Tampa & Jacksonville; Tavares & Gulf; Ten- 
nessee, Alabama & Georgia; Tennessee Ry.; Tremont & Gulf; 
Tuckerton Ry.; Twin Mountain & Potomac. 

Union & Glen Springs. 

Valdosta, Moultrie & Western. 

Washington & Choctaw; Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern; 
Wildwood & Delaware Bay Shore Line. 

Youngstown -& Ohio River. 


RELINQUISHED. 


Aberdeen & Rockfish; Alabama & Mississippi; Alabama Cent- 
ral; Aleolu R. R.; Altoona Northern; Americus & Atlantic; An- 
gelina & Nechas River; Appalachicola & Northern; Appalachian 
Ry.; Aransas Harbor Terminal; Atlantic, Waycross & Northern; 
Augusta Northern. ? 

Bartlett Western; Birmingham & Atlantic; Birmingham & 
Southeastern; Birmingham, Columbus & St. Andrews; Birming- 
ham, Selma & Mobile; Blytheville, Burdette & Mississippi River; 
Bonlee & Western; Bowdon Ry.; Brooksville & Wellsburg; But- 
ler County R. R. : ‘ 

California & Oregon Coast; Carrollton & Worthville; Cassville 
& Western; Cazenovia Southern; Cedar Rapids & Iowa City; 
Charles City Western; Charlotte Harbor & Northern; Chesa- 
peake Western; Chicago, Harvard & Lake Geneva; Clarendon 
& Pittsford; Cliffside R. R.; Combs, Cass & Eastern; Cumber- 
land & Manchester. 

Dunbar & Wausaukee. 

East Tennessee & Western North Carolina; Eastern Ken- 
tucky; Elberton & Eastern; Electric Short Line; Emmettsburg 
R. R. 

Fernwood & Gulf; Fourche River Valley & Indian Territory; 
Franklin & Abbeville. 

Painesville & Northeastern. 

Garyville Northern; Gideon & North Island; Glenora & West- 
ern: Gould Southwestern; Grasse River, Groveton, Lufkin & 
Northern: Gulf, Florida & Alabama; Gulf, Texas & Western. 

Hampton & Branchville; Hickory Valley; Hill City Ry. 

Iowa Southwestern; Ironton R. R. 

Jefferson & Northwestern. 

Kansas City & Memphis; Kansas City Northwestern; Kent- 
tucky & Tennessee; Kentucky Midland; Kishacoquillas Valley 
R. R.: Knoxville, Sevierville & Eastern; Kosciusko & South- 


eastern. 

La Crosse & Southeastern; Lancaster & Chester; Lancaster, 
Chester & Southern; Laurel Ry.: Laurel Fork; Lawndale Ry. & 
Industrial Co.; Linnville River: Little River R. R.; Louisiana & 
Northwest; Louisiana & Pine Bluff. 

Madison County Ry.; Madison Southern; Manchester & Oneida; 
Manistee & Repton; Manitou & Pike’s Peak; Marion & Eastern; 
Marshall & East Texas; Miami Mineral Belt; Middle Tennessee; 
Midland Northwestern: Milltown Air Line; Minneapolis & 
Rainy River; Modesto & Empire Traction Co.; Monson R. R.; 
Morehead & North Fork; Morgan-Fentress Ry.; Moscow, Cam- 
den & San Augustine; Mount Airy & Eastern; Mt. Jewett, Kin- 
zua & Riterville; Muncie & Western. 

Natchez, Urania & Ruston; Nevada Copper Belt; Nevada 
County Narrow Gauge; New eJrsey, Indiana & Illinois; New Or- 
leans & Lower Coast; New Park & Fawn Grove; North Louis- 
iana & Gulf; Norwood & St. Lawrence. 

Ocala & Southwestern; Oklahoma, Kansas & Missouri; Oneida 
& Western. 

Paris & Mt. Pleasant; Pickens R. R.; Pickens & Webster 
Springs; Potato Creek R. R.; Puget Sound & Cascade. 

Rahway Valley; Rapid City, Black Hills & Western; Red 
River & Gulf: Rio Grande & Eagle Pass; Rockcastle River Ry.; 
Rockingham R. R. 

Salem, Winona & Southern; Sandersville R. R.; Sand Springs 
Ry.; San Luis Southern; Sardes & Delta; Savannah, Hinesville & 
Western: Shannon-Arizona; Shearwood Ry.: Shreveport, Hous- 
ton & Gulf: Southern Ry. & Navigation Co.; Statesville Ry.; 
Sugar Land Ry.: Sumter & Choctaw. 

Tennessee & North Carolina; Tennessee, Kentucky & North- 
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ern; Texas Short Line; Texas State R. R.; Timpson & Hender- 
son; Tonopah & Goldfield; Tonopah & Tidewater. Trinity Val- 
ley Southern. 

Ursina & North Fork. 

Valley & Siletz; Valley R. R.; Virginia Blue Ridge. 

Ware Shoals; Warren & Ouachita Valley; Warrenton R. R.; 
Washington & Old Dominion; Watauga & Yadkin River; Way- 
cross & Southern; Waycross & Western; Wellington & Powells- 
ville; White River R. R.; White Sulphur & Huntersville; Wii- 
mington, Brunswick & Southern; Winfield R. R.; Wiscasset, 
Waterville & Farmington; Wisconsin Northwestern. 


NON-CLASSIFIED RELINQUISHMENTS. 


Fredericksburg & Northern. 
Gulf Ports Terminal. 
Carolina & Northeastern. 
New York Dock. 


a _ CONDITIONALLY RELINQUISHED. 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient. 
The short-line extension resolution as passed by both 


houses is as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the time within which the President may 
relinquish control of all.or any part of any railroad or system 
of transportation, further Federal control of which the Presi- 
dent shall deem not needful or desirable, as provided in Sec- 
tion 14 of said act, be, and it is hereby, extended to and in- 
cluding January 1, 1919; Provided, however, That the right con- 
ferred upon the President to relinquish prior to July 1, 1918, 
control of all or any part of any railroad or system of trans- 
portataion without consent of the carrier as provided in Section 
14 of an act approved March 21, 1918, entitled, ‘“‘An act to pro- 
vide for the operation of transportation systems while under 
Federal control, for the just compensation of their owners, and 
for other purposes,’’ which right is herein extended to and 
inclusive of January 1, 1919, shall not be construed to include 
any railroad engaged as a common carrier in general trans- 
portation such as mentioned in Section 1 of said act not 
owned, controlled or operated by another carrier company and 
which has heretofore competed for traffic with any railroad 
or railroads of which the President has taken and retained the 
possession, use and control: it being the intent of Congress 
that every railroad not owned, controlled or operated by another 
carrier company and which heretofore has competed for traffic 
with a railroad or railroads which the President has taken and 
retains the possession, use or control or which connects with 
such railroad and is engaged as a common carrier in general 
transportation shall be held and considered as within Federal 
control as defined in said act and to be entitled to the benefits 
of all the provisions of said act so long as the railroad or rail- 
roads with which it has heretofore competed for traffic or with 
which it connects shall be retained under Federal control: Pro- 
vided, further, That nothing in this resolution or in the said act 
of March 21, 1918, shall be construed as requiring the President 
either to take or retain the possession, use and control of any 
street railway, whether the same be owned, controlled or 
operated by another carrier company or not, nor to require 
the President to take or retain the possession. use and control 
of any interurban or other similar railroad which does not re- 
ceive at least 25 per cent of its operating revenue from the 
transportation of freight, and which prior to December 29, 1917, 
did not have through routes or joint rates with one or more 
steam-road carriers. 


INTERLINE PASSENGER REVENUE 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau. 

The Railroad Administration July 2 published what it 
calls simplified bases for apportioning interline passenger 
revenues (General Order No. 32), applicable primarily to 
lines under federal control. Lines not under such control, 
however, may have the benefit of such simplification by 
making arrangements therefor. The order is as follows: 


Effective with the settlement of interline passenger 
accounts for the month of June, 1918, and thereafter, dur- 
ing the period of Federal control, the following rules and 
regulations shall govern the apportionment of revenues 
from the sale of tickets, collection of excess baggage reve- 
nues and other analogous revenues derived from inter- 
line passenger service by one road under Federal control 
to other roads under such control: 

(1) Interline passenger revenue shall be apportioned to 
interested carriers under Federal control by the initial 
carrier on bases of mileage applying via route over which 
the service is performed. 

(2) Each selling carrier shall determine monthly: 

(a) The total passengers carried one mile separately for 
each carrier over whose line tickets are sold. 

(b) The total revenue applicable to the total passengers 
carried one mile, as determined by (a). 

(c) The average revenue per passenger per mile by 
dividing the total revenue (b) by the total passengers car- 
ried one mile (a); such average to be extended to four 
points beyond the decimal. 

(d) The revenue accruing to each carrier by multiplying 
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the passengers carried one mile for each carrier (a) by the 
average revenue per passenger per mile (c). 

(3) The revenues derived from the various classes of 
traffic, such as mileage and scrip exchange passage tick- 
ets, excess train fare tickets or coupons, etc., which are 
based upon rates other than three (3) cents per mile, shall 
be eliminated from the regular sales and apportioned 
separately on the passengers-carried-one-mile basis. ‘This 
should also be done in the case of special excursion, mili- 
tary or other traffic interchanged between two or more 
carriers where, if included, it would serve to distort the 
average revenue per passenger per mile that would obtain 
for other carriers interested in the distribution of the 
entire sales. 

(4) Excess baggage revenue shall be divided on the 
same general basis. 

(5) A carrier which, on and after June 10, 1918, may 
have a standard rate of fare in excess of three cents (3c) 
per mile, shall be allowed, in the apportionment of revenue 
on interline tickets, a constructive mileage; such con- 
structive mileage shall be based on the ratio that the 
excess rate bears to the standard rate of three cents (3c) 
per mile. Carriers should not claim constructive mileage 
when fares to be divided are not made a combination of 
the local fares based on the higher rate per mile. Revenue 
derived from such traffic should be apportioned as pro- 
vided in paragraph 3. 

(6) The selling carrier shall be held responsible for the 
correctness of rates and the collection of the proper reve- 
nues derived therefrom. 

(7) The initial or reporting carrier shall be held respon- 
sible for the prompt and proper reporting and distribution 
of interline revenues collected by it in the manner herein 
prescribed. Claims should be made for unreported tickets. 
Claims for substantial errors in apportionment, due to the 
use of erroneous mileage or erroneous average revenue 
per passenger per mile, shall, if correct, be accepted and 
adjusted in reports for the subsequent month. Claims for 
arithmetical errors, such as errors in calculation, addition, 
etc., which affect a single carrier’s proportion to the extent 
of $5.00 in any one item, shall likewise be made, and if 
correct, adjusted; no adjustment shall be made for such 
errors under $5.00. 

(8) Land grant revenues and revenues affected by land 
grant equalizations, shall, until otherwise ordered, be re- 
ported and apportioned separately on bases heretofore 
applicable. 

(9) Arbitraries on account of water transfers, bridge 
tolls, omnibus and baggage transfers and other similar 
arbitraries heretofore considered in the division of inter- 
line fares, shall be allowed to the carrier to which such 
arbitaries accrue. Proportions accruing to carriers not 
under Federal control, including boat and stage lines, etc., 
shall also be determined and allowed on regular bases 
heretofore in effect, and reported direct to such lines; 
such arbitraries and proportions shall be deducted from 
the gross revenue and the remainder shall be used in 
establishing the average revenue per passenger per mile 
for apportionment of revenues to carriers under Federal 
control. 

(10) Interline passenger revenues shall be réported to 
interested carriers in such manner and on such forms as 
may be prescribed by the Director of Public Service and 
Accounting, in instructions to be issued by him, which 
instructions shall be complied with. For the present, the 
standard association form of blanks may be used. 

(11) The methods herein prescribed for apportioning in- 
terline passenger revenues should be extended to carriers 
not under Federal control as far as practicable; therefore, 
should carriers not under such control desire to avail 
themselves of the simplified bases for apportioning inter- 
line passenger revenues, as herein prescribed, in conjunc- 
tion with carriers under such control, arrangements may 
be made between such interested carriers for the exten- 
sion of such methods. 


SALE OF TICKETS. 

The sale of railroad tickets out of Washington has been 
greatly facilitated by the arrangement at the Union Sta- 
tion of special windows for tickets to Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and New York, says a Railroad Ad- 
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ministration press statement. These tickets can now be 
handled as rapidly as theater admissions. In the past 
persons desiring to purchase these standard tickets have 
sometimes had to wait in line while tickets covered by 
more complicated rates were being worked out. The re- 
sult of the change has been to facilitate the sale of both 
classes of tickets. A large proportion of the travel out 
of Washington is to the points mentioned. Similar ar- 
rangements are being made in other large cities wherever 
it is possible thus to care for standardized tickets for 
which there is a heavy demand. 


WOMEN TICKET SELLERS 


Because of the need for skilled ticket sellers and the 
difficulty of obtaining enough trained men, the Railroad 
Administration has opened schools in several sections of 
the country for training women to fill these positions. 

The present force of trained men ticket sellers will be re- 
tained wherever possible, because of the expert character 
of their work, but it has been found necessary to sup- 
plement their activities with women. This is due partially 
to increase of traffic and partially to the loss of men to 
the army and navy. 

When thoroughly trained, women ticket sellers will be 
paid the same salaries as men doing the same work. Al- 
ready enough applications have been made to fill the 
schools for the present. 

After preliminary training of from one to two months 
the women who show aptitude will begin selling the sim- 
pler form of tickets and gradually will be worked into 
the sale of more complicated forms. 


TICKET OFFICE CONGESTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Annexes to the consolidated ticket offices established 
by the Railroad Administration are to be set up in the 
cities where there is a considerable amount of govern- 
ment business. The first of them was established in 
Washington July 1, on order from the Director-General. 
It adjoins the consolidated ticket office and is located in 
a space given up that day by Wells Fargo & Co., be- 
cause the new American Railway Express Company re- 
duces the number of offices the separate companies have 
heretofore maintained. 


The move by the Director-General to increase the ticket 
selling facilities is not a surprise. Long ago the Railroad 
Administration men began having doubts as to whether 
all the business intended to be transacted in the consoli- 
dated ticket office could be carried on there. Persons 
desiring to buy tickets often had to wait the greater part 
of an hour. Some complainants alleged that they had 
to wait more than an hour. The facetiously inclined ones 
remarked that they had to apply three days before they 
intended traveling for the simple pasteboard a railroad 
uses on its own rails. In announcing the enlargement of 
the ticket-selling space and force, the Railroad Admin- 
istration said: 

Congestion at the consolidated ticket offices in large 
cities results in part from an abnormally heavy passen- 
ger travel and in part from the recent advance in fares 
which came at a time when the ticket offices were carrying 
their peak load for the season and which has slowed up 
the sale of tickets to a considerable extent. Another factor 
which has increased the burden of these offices is the re- 
cent authorization of a rate of a cent per mile for soldiers 
and sailors on furlough. Many men in the service are 
taking advantage of the low fare and the work of issuing 
these tickets involves more or less delay. 
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The Director-General has instructed that steps be taken 
promptly to remedy these conditions and arrangements 
have been made to open an annex to the Washington con- 
solidated ticket office in the room formerly occupied by the 
Wells Fargo Express Company, located in the same build- 
ing as the ticket office. In this office government orders, 
military, navy and other business, the transaction of which 
requires extended time, will be cared for. Other short cuts 
will be adopted in the sale of tickets, both in the con- 
solidated office at 13th and “F” streets and in the Wash- 
ington Terminal, and the forces in both offices will be 
augmented. 

The conditions which obtain in Washington also exist 
in New York City and other large centers and like action 
will be taken in those cities to insure adequate service to 
the public. 


INTERLINE FREIGHT REVENUE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

P. 8. & A. Circular No. 7, issued by Director Prouty 
June 29, under date of June 24, says: 

Our attention has been directed to the failure on the 
part of certain carriers to furnish other interested carriers 
with a copy of the divisions necessary to apportion inter- 
line freight revenues. These requests for divisions were 
to enable the destination carrier to apportion the revenues 
on traffic moving via usual routes in substantial volume, 
and the failure to supply divisions in such cases puts an 
unnecessary burden upon the settling carrier and necessi- 
tates the apportionment of such revenues on a mileage 
basis. 

To the end that interline freight revenues covering traffic 
moving in substantial volume via usual routes may be 
apportioned as provided in General Order No. 21, all car- 
riers are hereby notified that proper requests for copies 
of divisions should be promptly complied with, provided, 
however, if requests for divisions are made covering traffic 
moving in small volume over unusual or diverted routes, 
such requests should be referred back to the carrier mak- 
ing the application and its attention directed to the provi- 
sions of paragraph 4 of General Order No. 21. 


FURNISHING OF CARS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

On account of the provision in General Order No. 28, 
requiring the imposition of a 25 per cent increase in rates 
for shipments, intra-switching district and inter-switching 
districts, from a consignor to a consignee, W. C. Kendall, 
manager of the car service section, felt constrained to 
make a ruling, in Circular CS-14, that it is the duty of the 
line that is to have the revenue to provide the car. This 
is in line with decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The circular is as follows: 

1. (a) When cars are to be loaded to destinations 
within the same switching limits in which the shipment 
originates the obligation of supplying equipment ordered 
rests with the road upon which the car is to be loaded. 

(b) When cars are to. be loaded on a switching line to 
destination beyond the switching limits, primary obliga- 
tion for equipment ordered rest with the carrier road 
which is to receive the loaded car for road haul, subject 
to paragraphs 2 and 3. 

2. A road haul line loading cars in switching service 
destined to points beyond the switching limits on another 
carrier road shall furnish the equipment from such supply 
as may be available within such switching limits and such 
earrier roads will make necessary equalization locally 
within weekly periods. 

3. A terminal switching line loading cars in switching 
service destined to points beyond the switching limits on a 
carrier road shall furnish the equipment from such supply 
as may be available on its rails, and when equipment re- 
quired is not available, will call upon the carrier road to 
furnish necessary cars under paragraph 1 (b). 

4. The use of equipment as above is subject to car serv- 
ice rules, and exceptions may be made only upon authority 
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of the Car Service Section or the Regional Director hav- 
ing jurisdiction. 

5. Shippers will be required to place order for equip- 
ment desired with proper representative of the road on 
which cars are to be loaded. 


FIRST ENGINE COMPLETED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Director-General was advised July 2 that the Baldwin 
works had completed the first engine of the 1,415 ordered 
by him. This is ample for inspection. Real deliveries are 
expected in August. 

Care to be precise was shown in the Railroad Administra- 
tion statement. It said that the engine is “completed and 
ready for inspection.” That language means, to the men 
who have been buying locomotives, no more than that the 
company has completed a sample of what it hopes the 
Administration will allow it to deliver under its contract. 
The announcement follows: 


Director-General McAdoo was to-day notified by the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works that the first one of the 1,415 loco- 
motives recently ordered by the U. S. Railroad Administra- 
tion has been completed and is ready for inspection. ‘The 
order for the 1,415 locomotives was divided between the 
Baldwin Locomotive Company, the American Locomotive 
Company and the Lima Locomotive Works. 


MILEAGE BOOKS WANTED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
’ Elimination of. mileage books has stirred into action 
the associations of commercial travelers which, by means 
of appeals to state legislatures, were able, while the gen- 
eral basis of rates was three cents a mile, to bring about 
the issuance of books on the two cents a mile basis. The 
commercial travelers were on that basis long before any 
state prescribed it for the general public. 


At their informal hearing before Luther M. Walter and 
Gerrit Fort June 28, the traveling men were represented 
by Tim Healy and Samuel Blomberg, of the National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen of America; J. C. Lincoln, 
of the New York Merchants’ Association; L. M. Gerson, 
Ernest Grant and A. P. Fleckenson, a committee repre- 
senting the United Commercial Travelers of America; 
Aaron Newman, the Far Western Commercial Travelers; 
and Bernard M. Levy, the southern traveling men. 

They asked for mileage books on the basis of 2.25 cents 
and certainly not higher than 2.375 cents a mile. They 
received no encouragement. 


LABOR AGREEMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Arbitrations or any other kind of settlements of con- 

troversies between a railroad company and its employes, 

not in accordance with the rules and regulations pre- 

scribed by the Director-General, will not be binding, it is 

inferred from circular No. 39, issued by the Director- 
General on July 3. It says: 


Order No. 13 created Railroad Board of Adjustment No. 
1, to which board all disputes between railway employes, 
members of certain organizations and the several rail- 
roads, that cannot be satisfactorily adjusted, are to be 
referred for investigation and disposition. Order No. 29, 
creating Railroad Board of Adjustment No. 2, carries with 
it a like assignment of duties. Where controversies are 
not amicably adjusted and where they do not fall within 
the provisions of General Orders 13 and 29, they are to 
be referred to the Director, Division of Labor, United 
States Railroad Administration. 

My attention has been called to an arbitration held by 
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agreement between the employes and officials of a certain 
railroad to adjust matters in controversy in a different 
manner than that prescribed herein. 

In order that uniformity of application of decisions 
affecting labor matters may be preserved, no agreement 
should be reached between officials and employes of any 
railroad to adjust their differences in any other manner 
than prescribed in Orders 13 and 29, and by other orders 
hereafter issued. 


ILLINOIS CLASSIFICATION MAY GO 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Acting on the order of Director Chambers, J. G. Wood- 
worth, representing the western region, and Ben Campbell, 
the eastern region, are making inquiries as to why the 
Illinois classification should not be superseded by Official 
Classification and Central Freight Association rates be put 
into effect there. The director is of the opinion that un- 
less an exceptionally strong showing can be made in be- 
half of the Illinois committee production it should be 
abolished and Official and Western classifications brought 
right up against each other instead of having the Illinois 
buffer between them. 

When General Order No. 28 was issued the Railroad 
Administration promised the Illinois commission that its 
classification should be continued and that before it was 
set aside shippers and the commission should have an 
opportunity to be heard. Messrs. Woodworth and Camp- 
bell are now giving them that opportunity to show why 
it should not be abolished. The chief reason for its ex- 
istence is the fact that the railroads, in making up their 
classification territories, divided Illinois and thereby gave 
the Illinois authorities preceding the present commission 
a reason for trying to ameliorate the condition that pre- 
vails where there is a change in classifications on traffic 
moving from one territory to another. Illinois, on state 
business, desired uniformity and procured_it by making 
a classification of its own. The railroads, on account of 
the importance of Illinois local business, had to allow it 
to influence interstate business. 


CHANGES IN SAFETY BUREAU 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The safety bureau of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion July 1 came near going out of business. On that day 
H. W. Belnap, the chief, and Frank McManamy, the chief 
boiler inspector, resigned their places to accept appoint: 
ment under the Railroad Administration. The former be- 
came manager of the safety section of the division of op- 
erations in the Railroad Administration. McManamy be- 
came manager of the locomotive section in the division 
of operation and mechanical assistant to Director Gray. 
While they have changed pay rolls, their work will be 
about the same as that which they have been doing. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
In the first summary of reports for May, one hundred and 
twenty-three railroads show a recovery in the eastern 
district almost to the level of 1917, operating income being 
$31,186,615, compared with $33,923,488 of May last year. 
The southern district ran a million and a half ahead, but 
the western was more than ten million behind. For the 
country as a whole the income was twelve million behind. 
On the five-month period the income was only $186,987,144, 
as compared with $295,183,970, the big losses being in the 
eastern and western districts. 
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MISSISSIPPI BARGE LINES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

Favorable report on the plan to construct barge lines 
on the Mississippi River to relieve railroad congestion has 
been made to Director-General McAdoo by Charles A. 
Prouty, director of the division of public service of the 
Railroac, Administration. 

Director Prouty is out of the city. None of his assist- 
ants will admit that such a recommendation has been 
made’ to the Director-General. However, inasmuch as 
about the whole of.the Mississippi and Ohio valleys ap- 
peared in behalf of the project of putting barges on the 
stretch of the river between St. Louis and New Orleans, 
many senators and representatives have been following 
the subject closely. 

There is a barge line on the upper river, but the barges 
carry chiefly iron ore and the service therefor inures 
chiefly to the benefit of the company in which National 
Committeeman Goltra has an interest. The men inter- 
ested in the lower river think they are entitled to as 
much consideration as has been shown to the upper, and 
when they are grouchy they add “and Mr. Goltra.” 


U. S. ADVANCES TO RAILROADS 


The Trafie World Washington Bureau. 

Nineteen railroads received advances aggregating $36,- 
195,000 from the government in June, including $16,610,- 
000 demand loans at 6 per cent and the remainder on 
account of rental or compensation. The Railroad Admin- 
istration announced June 30 that this brought the total 
advanced railroads by the government in the six months 
of federal operation to $160,509,000. All funds came from 
the half billion dollar revolving fund except $18,745,000, 
which was turned over to the Railroad Administration 
from a few railroad surplus balances. 

“There is at the present time,” the announcement said, 
“an encouraging diminution in the pressure to borrow 
from the government to meet the financial needs of the 
railroads. 

“Owing to improved money conditions and better earn- 
ings, the railroads of the country are showing increased 
ability to provide for their own financial requirements, 
both in the matter of meeting maturing bond issues and 
in securing funds for improvements and additions to their 
property.” 


WAR DEPARTMENT ORDERS 


Circulars from regional directors repeat to the railroad 
officials the following letter received from H. M. Adams, 
chief, Inland Traffic Service, War Department: 

“1. Referring to Bulletin No. 26, issued by the Car 
Service Section, United States Railroad Administration, 
dated Washington, D. C., June 22, reading as follows: 

“Car Service Section Circular C. S. No. 3, dated February 
25, in connection with orders No. 1 and 2 issued by the 
Director of Inland Transportation, War Department, pro- 
vides that government freight destined to certain ports 
will move only on transportation orders issued by the Di- 
rector of Inland Transportation (chief, Inland Traffic Serv- 
ice), War Department. 

“War Department freight is arriving at restricted ports 
without being authorized by transportation orders, indi- 
cating that same agents are failing to observe instructions 
contained in our Circular No. C. S. 3, and orders Nos. 1 
and 2. 

“Please re-issue instructions to all concerned at once s0 
that carload War Department freight destined to restrieted 
ports which may be offered for transportation will be re 
fused until proper transportation order is reeeived. 
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“It is only by such handling that the War Department 
will be able to control the movement of their freight and 
prevent accumulations at ports. 

“2. It is necessary that the movement of War Depart- 
ment property to the several North Atlantic ports, referred 
to in our Order No. 2, copy of which is attached hereto for 
ready reference, be controlled to prevent congestion of 
terminals and to permit a rapid and orderly movement of 
that for transshipment overseas. The Inland Traffic Serv- 
ice was established for that purpose and given supervision 
over the movement of property within the United States 
for account of all divisions of the Army. 

“3. Except as specifically provided in Order No. 2, the 
plan of operation provides that no property shall be ac- 
cepted and moved by the carriers until and unless a War- 
Department Transportation Order has been provided by the 
shipper and the success of the arrangement, even though 
there are many failures to comply with the instructions, is 
such as to indicate its value and the necessity for its con- 
tinuance, particularly during the coming period of heavy 
demands upon the transportation systems of the country. 

“4, Failures, both on the part of shippers, including 
Army officers and the carriers’ agents, to comply with the 
order come to our notice each day and your attention is 
called particularly to the situation with a view to enlist- 
ing your active assistance in preventing the acceptance and 
movement of property to the embargoed ports, except in 
accordance with the provisions of our Order No. 2 and 
Car Service Section Circular No. C. S. 3, dated February 
25, 1918. 

“5. One of the common instances of failure is the ac- 
ceptance of property on the authority of Transportation 
Orders which have expired by limitation.” 

You have been furnished with copies of War Department 
Order No. 2, February 18, 1918, and Supplement No. 1 to 
Order No. 2, May 1, 1918. If additional copies of these War 
Department issues are wanted, application should be made 
direct to Mr. H. M. Adams, chief, Inland Traffic Service, 
War Department, 428 State, War and Navy Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for them. 


APPOINTMENTS BY HOLDEN 


Hale Holden, regional director, July 2 announced the 
appointment of H. A. Scandrett as his traffic assistant 
and F. E. Clarity as transportation assistant, effective at 


once. 

At the same time Mr. Holden announced the appoint- 
ment of William Sproule of San Francisco as district 
director, with jurisdiction of all railroad lines in the cen- 
tral western region west of Ogden and Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Albuquerque, N. M., and El Paso, Tex., and south 
of Ashland, Ore. Mr. Sproule, who is the president of the 
Southern Pacific, will make his headquarters in San Fran- 


cisco. 

Mr. Scandrett is at present assistnat director of traffic 
and commerce counsel of the Union Pacific in Chicago. 
Mr. Clarity is superintendent of transportation of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande and his headquarters have been in 


Denver. 
Federal managers for several western roads were ap- 


pointed as follows: 
W. B. Storey, vice-president of the Santa Fe, in charge 


of operation, was appointed federal manager of that 
line and will take complete charge of its operation and 
management in all departments. 

J. E. Gorman, president of the Rock Island, is appointed 
federal manager of that property for all lines within Mr. 
Holden’s jurisdiction. He had already been appointed 
manager of the rest of the Rock Island system by B. F. 
Bush, regional director for the southwest. 

W. G. Bierd, president of the Chicago & Alton, is made 
federal] manager of that line and of the Chicago, Peoria 
& St. Louis. 

W. J. Jackson, formerly receiver for the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, takes charge of that road and of the 
Evansville & Indianapolis and the Chicago, Terre Haute 
& Southeastern. 
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E. E. Calvin, president of the Union Pacific, is made 
federal manager of that road and of the Oregon Short Line 
and allied roads. 

C. M. Kittle is made federal manager of the Illinois 
Central. 

W. R. Scott is to manage the Southern Pacific and the 
Western Pacific, with headquarters at San Francisco. 

E. L. Brown is placed in charge of the Denver & Rio 
Grande. 

G. F. Hawks is made general manager of the El Paso 
& Southwestern Lines. 

J. E. Taussig is made general manager of the Wabash 
lines west of St. Louis. _ 

The appointment of Mr. Storey to take charge of the 
Santa Fe under government administration takes the 
responsibilities of control of that line from its president, 
E. P. Ripley, who has been head of the Santa Fe for 
twenty-two years. Mr. Ripley is expected, however, to 
remain as president of the corporation. 


APPOINTMENTS BY WINCHELL 

Regional Director Winchell announces the following ap- 
pointments: 

Lyman Delano, federal manager, Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad and Winston-Salem Southbound Railway; office, 
Wilmington, N. C. 

J. P. Beckwith, general manager, Florida East Coast 
Railway; office, St. Augustine, Fla. 


RAW COTTON TO SPAIN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The War Trade Board, June 26, reduced the transporta- 
tion rate on raw cotton to Spain to $7 per 100 pounds by 
instructing customs inspectors not to allow such cotton 
destined to Spain to be brought to any dock on an ex- 
port license dated June 25 or later, unless the shipper’s 
declaration shows it is to be carried for $7 or less, in- 
cluding primage. The board desires all shippers to take 
notice of its ruling. 


WARNING TO COAL USERS 


A. H. Smith, regional director, has issued the following 
warning to coal users: j 

The railroads are now, and will continue to be, heavily 
burdened with war freight, not the least of which is coal, 
both for industrial and domestic purposes. 

Mines are better able to produce, and railroads are 
more efficient in moving, coal during the spring and sum- 
mer months than during the later seasons. 

Do not depend on winter deliveries of coal. So far 
as is possible, make provision during the summer, when 
freight movements are necessarily diminished. The fuel 
administration urges it; the Railroad Administration joins 
in extending the admonition. Both are co-operating in 
satisfying, to the greatest degree possible, the fuel de- 
mands of the country, and both are asking the help of 
coal consumers in carrying forward their plans. 


EXPORT LICENSES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The War Trade Board announces as follows the adoption 
of new rules and regulations governing the expiration dates 
of export licenses which will be effective as to all clear- 
ances issued on and after July 15, 1918, and the revocation 
on July 15, 1918, of the existing regulations: 

On and after July 15, 1918, export licenses shall be 
— to have been used within the period of their va- 
idity— 

(A) If the through export bill of lading is issued and 
signed on or before the expiration date of the license and 
subsequent to October 9, 1917; or 

(B) If the ocean bill of lading is dated on or before 
the expiration date of the license; or 
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(C) If the dock receipt is dated on or before the ex- 
piration date of the license, and the ocean bill of lading 
covering the same shipment is dated not later than thirty 
days after the expiration date of the license; or 

If the dock receipt is dated on or before the expiration 
date of the license and prior to July 15, 1918, and the 
ocean bill of lading covering ,the same shipment is dated 
not later than thirty days after July 15, 1918. 

(D) If the railroad notice of arrival issued at the port 
of exportation is dated on or before the expiration date of 
the license, and if the ocean bill of lading covering the 
same shipment is dated not later than ten days after the 
expiration date of the license: Provided, That the provi- 
sions of this paragraph (D) shall apply only when the 
merchandise is exported on vessels loading at railroad 
docks, where dock receipts as provided in paragraph (B) 
cannot be issued by the vessels or its agents. 

On and after July 15, 1918, shippers shall prepare and 
deliver to the railroad agent issuing a through export bill 
of lading one additional copy of such bill of lading, which 
copy will be mailed by the issuing railroad agent to the 
Bureau of Exports, War Trade Board, Washington, D. C., 
after there has been noted thereon the port of exit through 
which the shipment will pass. 

Shippers who have goods in transit on through export 
bills of lading issued subsequently to October 9, 1917, and 
prior to July 15, 1918, and which goods have not actually 
cleared from the United States prior to July 15, 1918, must 
mail immediately to the War Trade Board, Bureau of Ex- 
ports, Washington, D. C., a copy of such through export 
bill of lading, giving the port of exit from the United States 
as well as the number of the export license under which 
the shipment was made, so that the War Trade Board may 
arrange clearance for such shipments. 


LIVE STOCK MOVEMENTS 


Regional Directors Aishton and Holden have issued the 
following supplement No. 2 to circular No. 113, live stock 
movements, South Omaha to Chicago and points east and 
north: 

In order to provide for movement of live stock in the 
most economical and satisfactory manner to all interested, 
effective July 1, shipments from South Omaha, destined to 
Chicago and points east and north thereof, will be con- 
solidated on the following lines: 


Tuesdays 

Wednesdays 

Thursdays 

Fridays and Saturdays 
It must be understood that shippers’ requests will be 
respected so far as movements to feed lots are concerned, 
and shipments will be made on any week-day via routes 

on which feed lots are located. 


MILEAGE ON TANK CARS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Railroad Administration has not yet acted on a 
recommendation from the car service section that while 
the railroads are under government control no effort be 
made to equalize mileage on loaded and empty tank cars. 
It has been pending for some time and may be acted on 
within a few weeks because under the car service rules 
the balance for the year is struck as of June 30. 

Car service rule 14 (b) says: “Should the aggregate 
of the mileage of any owner’s cars on June 30 of each 
year, or at the close of any such yearly period as may 
be mutually agreed upon, exceed the aggregated loaded 
Mileage, such excess must be paid for by the owner, 
either by an equivalent loaded mileage during the 
succeeding six months, or at regular tariff rate, plus the 
mileage that has been paid by the carriers to the owners 
on .such excess empty mileage. Any excess of loaded 
Mileage over empty mileage of any owner’s cars at the 
end of the accounting period will be continued as a credit 
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against the empty movement of such cars for the ensuing 
twelve months.” 

Inasmuch as the railroad, with known exceptions, are 
now under one control, the keeping of books to determine 
whether road has hauled tank cars belonging to Smith 
more miles empty than loaded is a waste of energy. The 
New York Central during government ownership is part 
of the Pennsylvania, and vice versa. However, there 
are many logical things that the Railroad Administration 
will do when it has time to change the rules and 
perform the routine work necessary to bring about 
changes. Equalization of empty and loaded tank car 


mileage, in the view of those who are handling the mat- 
ter, is not one of pressing importance, especially in view 
of the fact that the end of the accounting period has only 
arrived and the necessity for an owner paying for excess 
empty mileage is not anywhere near pressing. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF SAFETY. 
Regional directors Aishton, Holden and Bush have issued 
the following: 


In the list accompanying Supplement No. 5 to Circular 
No. 65, of org-nizations which have been disapproved by 
virtue of General Order No. 6, is shown American Museum 
of Safety. Disapproval is revoked and this association 
should be included in the classified list of associations 
approved under Director General Order No. 6, under the 
heading “Miscellaneous.” 


CHICAGO DISTRICT TARIFF. 


The following committee has been appointed to arrange 
for simplification of rates and the inclusion in one tariff 
of rates in territory of the Chicago District Freight Traffic 
Committee: S. G. Nethercot, chairman; B. F. Parsons, 
J. A. Behrle, M. K. Crosby, J. B. Driggs, O. T. Cull. 


LIGHT LOADING OF CARS. 


G. R. Loyall writes to roads in the southern region as 
follows: 

“Our attention has been called to the light loading 
of cars originating in some parts of the southern region, 
especially cars loaded with lumber. 

“In view of the fact that cars are being moved empty 
long distances to supply the demand for lumber loading, 
will you ‘kindly have attention given to the loading, in 
order to obtain the maximum capacity of the cars.” 


PREVENTING CORN FROM OVERHEATING 


B. L. Winchell, regional director, sends the following 
circular to southern roads: 


The Norfolk & Western Railway recently had in its 
possession several carloads of corn that was heating on 
account of excessive moisture. In order to preserve it, a 
hose and pipe was connected to air pressure tanks and 
compressed air at a pressure of from seventy to ninety 
pounds was blown through the corn at various points in 
the car. Before this operation the temperature was 107 
degrees; during the hour that the operation was being 
conducted it was reduced to 80 degrees, with the result 
that the corn was saved and delivery thereof effected. 


CONTROL OVER STATE RATES 
(Continued from page 6) 
cate such ruthlessness on his part in order to ac- 
complish something that we think good we shall 
be in poor position to criticize when he uses the 
same usurped power to accomplish something we 


think bad. 
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The Canadian Railway Situation 


Second of Two Articles on the Subject Written for the Traffic World by W. T. Jackman, 
M. A., Assistant Professor of Political Economy, University of Toronto 


No policy has yet been formulated concerning the coun- 
try’s railways as a whole, and we venture the opinion 
that had the matter of the Canadian Northern been left 
to the present union government a different solution 
would have been found. Many of the newspapers of the 
country are loudly declaiming against private railways; 
and their incessant and vociferous appeals, frequently 
written by those who have never had any ability or op- 
portunity to study the subject, are made to the public 
as if their statements were the last word. And, mirabile 
dictu, such is the caliber of one of the most aggressive 
members of the late and of the present cabinet that he 
openly declared that he did not “know any better way of 
formhing the judgment of a public man than for him to 
study assiduously the editorial expressions” of the daily 
press. The farmers, largely influenced in their opinions 
by the bias of the newspapers and by the fascinating pic- 
ture which has been placed before them as to the results 
of government ownership, have, in some instances, passeG 
resolutions at their great gatherings urging the nationaliza- 
tion of all the railways as the only remedy which “will 
meet the conditions caused by the repeated blunders and 
extravagant railway policies of successive governments ” 
And, strange to say, in making this last statement they 
are really condemning the very thing which they are 
ostensibly advocating! The hydro-electric interests of the 
province of Ontario have also been active in putting be- 
fore the municipalities, and even before the Dominion 
government, the necessity of having railway nationaliza- 
tion, although Sir Adam Beck, the chairman of the Hydro- 
Electric Commission, would not have the Canadian Pacific 
included in the nationalization policy. With such a wide 
range of supporters, including some which we have not 
mentioned, government ownership has been widely her- 
alded as the panacea for our ills. 

Two other classes, which lack the clamorous propensity 
of those above mentioned, ought to be consulted before 
forming any conclusion regarding the issue at _ stake, 
namely, the laboring classes and the shippers. The writer 
has taken the opportunity to speak with members :i 
these two groups, and among labor he finds them about 
equally divided; those in the lower positions of the railway 
service usually favor government ownership, because they 
think that under that system wages would be increased: 
but those in the higher positions of the service fear that 
if all the railways were put under government ownershi} 
we should simply have the perpetual repetition of the 
Intercolonial Railway management, only on a greatly en- 
larged scale. The low wages and the system of promotion 
of those engaged in the postal service would seem to he 
a. sufficient answer to the former; and the apprehension 
of the latter is but too well founded. The shippers, in 
general, would expect lower rates under government own- 
ership, but they are convinced that the facilities for trans- 
portation would lack the tone and stimulus which now 
exist, and the settlement of claims would be indefinite! 
more prolonged. Here, it may be pertinent to say that if 
the laborers were constantly pressing for higher wages 
and the shippers were urging the expediency of lower 
rates, the government would not be so capable of resisting 
this pressure from both sides as would a private company ; 


and if the expenditures for labor were increased, while 

the revenues from lower rates were reduced, a large: 

amount would have to be made up by general taxation. 
War Comparison Futile 

We have been pointed to the cases of Great Britain and 
the United States to show that government ownership has 
been wonderfully successful. The fact is that we have 
no means of knowing what the financial results have been 
in the former; and in the latter the short period of gov- 
ernment control, especially with the many difficulties that 
have been encountered, would be insufficient as a basis 
of a judicious conclusion. In each case the roads were 
taken over as a war measure only, not to retain them 
permanently. In the case of Canada there is little, if 
any, need for such action, for the railways are already 
co-ordinated under a central organization and have not 
been subjected to the same strain as the roads in the 
other two countries. We would not minimize the oper- 
ating results that have been secured in these countries 
through unified control; but the conditions of war are so 
wholly unlike those of peace that no comparison can be 
made concerning the working of the railways under the 
two diverse sets of circumstances. 

We admit that a very roseate picture has been pvr- 
trayed as to the extraordinary benefits to be secured from 
government ownership; and unless we had some means 
of correcting our perspective we might be deceived as 
to the effects. What do we find, for example, in England? 
Most people will agree that if government ownership is 
unsuccessful there is would be equally, if not more, un- 
successful here. There are some municipalities which 
have made their public utilities pay and have given good 
service. But what have been the results upon the wider 
scale? Look at the telegraph. The state took over this 
business in 1870, and Parliament was assured by those 
who prepared the scheme that the complete cost would 
be repaid out of profits in fifteen years, after which tke 
taxpayers’ burdens would be relieved by this ever-increas- 
ing. revenue. But after the second year of operation by 
the state the profit entirely disapj eared. The finances 
have yearly grown worse, until in the years just before 
the war the telegraph was costing the taxpayers not less 
than £1,400,000 per annum. Again, in 1911, the state 
completed the purchase of the telephones, the public hav- 
ing been made to believe that there was a great potential 
profit ahead by so doing. Before purchase, the state 1c- 
ceived from the National Telephone Company £350,000 
a year; but this income disappeared and from 1911 to 
1914 the receipts were barely enough to pay for the ex- 
penses of operation. Such results should give us deep 
concern before attempting state ownership of our railways, 
for the telegraph and the telephone are extremely simple 
businesses in contrast to the execeedingly complicated 
administration and operation of even one great railway. 

Government Ownership in Canada 

What has been the experience of Canada with govern 
ment ownership? The history of the Intercolonial Railway 
is an outstanding example of an enterprise which has no! 
paid any interest on the capital involved and, on the whole, 
has not paid more than operating expenses. We recognize 
also that the management has charged to capital account 
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very much which should have been charged to revenue 
account; and even by so doing the total revenue and total 
expenditures of operation have but broken even. We do 
not overlook, of course, the fact that this road was con- 
structed for strategic considerations and to join the mar‘- 
time provinces with the provinces of central Canada. But 
for similar reasons was the Canadian Pacific constructed, 
and yet this road, in addition to fulfilling the original 
purpose intended, has also paid good returns on the in 
vestment. The history of government telephones in Man- 
itoba is another instance showing the influence of politics. 
unsatisfactory service, deficits in operation and unsound 
administration. The Temiskaming & Northern Ontari) 
Railway is, doubtless, the best example of government 
ownership that we have in Canada; yet, even with the 
careful management of Mr. J. L. Inglehart, the chairman 
of the government commission that manages this road, 
no interest has ever been paid on the capital involved. 
It has done good pioneer service in opening up a new 
territory for development, but other roads privately op- 
erated have done this equally well and also paid a retur 
on capital. The last government at Ottawa, in advocating 
that the Canadian Northern be taken over, was evidently 
willing to do so without any prospect of success, but in 
pure empiricism. The plain statement of a member of 
the government was that, after this railway had been ac- 
quired, “we shall be able to see whether or not gover::- 
ment ownership can be made to pay and is in the interest 
of the people of the country. Our ability to make the rait- 
way pay is very doubtful, nor is it certain that we ean 
operate it as cheaply and efficiently as it can be operated 
by private enterprise.” This attitude of mere experiment 
tion, with all its uncertainties, comes out also in the 
assertion of the Minister of Finance, that “even if we do 
not succeed in managing them (i. e., the railways) quite 
as efficiently as private enterprise would manage thein, 
still the advantages that will accrue to the public from 
public operation will more than counterbalance any de- 
fects in administration.” What these so-called advantages 
would be, he carefully refrained from stating. One cannot 
but feel that such a statement as this, from one intrusted 
with a high public office, offers no hope for the public in 
the government ownership of railways. 


To transfer all the railways to the government, and 
have no more assurance than this unalloyed doubt, would 
surely be a vast calamity. But we have more confidence 
in the present government cabinet that saner counsels 
will be given, and it is our hope that the complete railway 
policy as it is developed will not be based upon the pres- 
sure of financial interests but upon those plans which 
will be intended to promote to the greatest extent the 
entire national welfare. 

It was advocated in the Drayton-Acworth report that 
all the railways except the Canadian Pacific should be 
handed over by the government to “the Dominion Railway 
Company” to be operated by that body, free from politicai 
influence. Great emphasis was laid upon this. How im- 
possible this is can be understood by anyone who realizes 
the facts of parliamentary procedure. Any irresponsible 
organization, such as the proposed Dominion Railway Con- 
pany, is wholly repugnant to our ideas of responsible gov- 
ernment. If the state owns the railways it must manage 
them in accordance with the public opinion of its citizens, 
and Parliament is the constitutional means by which this 
Opinion finds expression. The proposal to hand over th2 
railways to an irresponsible and self-perpetuating body 
such as that proposed, which should act without regard 
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to the wishes of the electors and their representatives in 
Parliament, is a pipe dream; but there is no place fcr 
it in a democratic system of government such as ours. 
Even if such a body were established by one government, 
there is no reason to think that it would be tolerated hy 
the next, for one government cannot bind all sucteeding 
governments to accept its acts as the law of the country. 


Which Plan Should Be Retained? 


If government ownership is beset with many difficulties, 
among which political influence and corruption bulk large: 
and if private ownership be also the means of political 
intrigue—of which we are not at all unmindful—which 
method of control should we prefer? I am going to sup- 
pose for the moment that there is as much political chi- 
canery and as many devious methods employed under 
private ownership as under government ownership—al- 
though the supposition is probably contrary to fact. But 
even granting this assumption, which system should we 
retain? My answer is, Retain that system which shows 
the greater progressiveness and the greater responsive- 
ness to the growing demands of the country’s traffic. 
Can there be any question as to which of the alternatives 
meets these requirements? Let me quote the words of 
Mr. Acworth, whose knowledge of the railways of the 
world is replete. He says: “In all the history of railway 
development, it has been the private companies that have 
led the way; the state systems that have brought up the 
rear. It would be difficult to point to a single important 
invention or improvement, the introduction of which the 
world owes to a state railway Railroading is a 
progressive science. New ‘ideas .lead to new inventions; 
imply new plant, new methods. The state official 
mistrusts ideas, pours cold water on new inventions, 
grudges new expenditure.” Is it this unprogressivness 
that we want to introduce into our railway managements? 
Will this be the means of building up a great country and 
enabling Canada to take the place among the nations 
which by her natural endowments she is fitted to take? 
Or, do we want such a freedom of initiative as will enable 
private enterprise to develop to the utmost all our re- 
sources and make them contribute to the communal wel- 
fare and the national advantage? If we want to hear the 
hum of industry, to know the progress of agriculture and 
to experience the accumulation of wealth, the safe course 
would point to the policy of leaving the railways in the 
hands of private owners under wise government regula- 
tion. But if we want to stifle, or at least impede, the 
expansion of our basic industries and retard the economic 
growth of the country, it seems as if we could not use 
any more effective means toward that end than to intro- 
duce upon an extended scale the system of government 
railways, the officials of which would have little, if any, 
interest in operating results and would be restricted at 
every turn by bureaucratic dilatoriness and the indolence 
and incompetence of a body of employes working under 
civil service rules. 


The last government asserted that the railways of the 
country except the Canadian Pacific had broken down, and 
in this statement they were but reiterating what the Rail- 
way Inquiry Commission had said. The Drayton-Acworth 
report declared that these two commissioners saw no wav 
in which the impecunious railways could be carried on 
under private management and, therefore, they made the 
recommendation to which we have already made reference. 
If the railways cannot be carried on by private enter- 
prise, of course, there is no other alternative than govern- 
ment ownership, But, notwithstanding the majority report, 
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it seems impossible to believe that we are so completely 
hedged about that there is only one course open, namely, 
to hand over the roads to the government. President 
Smith was not so pessimistic as this, for the plan whivn 
he outlined would keep the business in private hands; and 
when we remember that he is perhaps the foremost rail- 
way man in the United States we are disposed to think 
that the good judgment and discretion which he displays 
in the management of enormous interests did not leave 
him when he made his recommendations concerning the 
Canadian lines. Is it not better to keep the railways in 
private hands and tide them over the present crisis in 
order to maintain them tout en vie, with that vigor which 
characterizes all private enterprise, rather than have them 
put into government hands and so operated as to be the 
tool of politicians and an omnipresent barrier to the for- 
ward movement of the people? The railway is a business 
which looks to and plans for long-term results; its whu)> 
policy is formed with these in view—in fact, that is the 
chief reason why our railways are now in difficulty. Can- 
not our legislators take the same view and mold their 
attitude toward the railways accordingly? Can they not 
refuse to listen to the clamant outbursts of the demagogu2 
and of an unenlightened series of newspapers in their 
opposition to the private companies and be really the 
leaders in a movement to firmly establish the railways 
on a basis of prosperity for themselves and of the greai- 
est national service to the people? If once we are ful!y 
convinced of the fact that progress is not found on stats 
railways, as we have shown above, we should bend every 
energy to secure that most essential characteristic by 
keeping these great public utilities in the control of pri- 
vate companies, with the purpose of obtaining the utmost 
results over a protracted period of time. 


Not the Time for Permanent Settlement 


Of one thing I am certain, that the present time, witi 
all the disturbances due to the war, the dislocation of in- 
dustry, the maladjustments of labor, the necessity of keep- 
ing capital in large amounts at the disposal of the goverr- 
ment for carrying on the war, is not the time to mak2 
arrangements for the railways of the country and give 
them a setting for the long years of peace that are io 
follow. The United States did this in regard to her bank- 
ing system, in making the national banks, established dur- 
ing the Civil War for the purpose of aiding her war 
financing, a permanent institution. During the succeeding 
fifty years of tremendous growth, the banking facilities 
were effete and out of harmony with the requirements 
of the country. So would it be with us if we endeavor 
now to put our railways into a framework from whicli 
we would gladly have them extricated during the years of 
expansion and economic development ahead. England and 
the United States, with which we are most closely related 
and whose people partake of the same racial psychology 
as ours, have not taken over their railways during the 
war with the purpose of holding them during the subse- 
quent years. And it would seem to be a gross blunder 
for Canada to use the present occasion to graft on to our 
national life the incubus of a government railway admir- 
istration. 

What plan, then, shall be recommended for preserving 
the efficiency and the esprit de vigueur of these private 
lines, rather than taking a retrograde step in placing them 
under government ownership? 

For the present time, and in view of the fact that the 
management of our private railways have been invariably 
economical in their use of funds and efficient in the op- 
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eration of their roads, I can see no better and safer course 
to pursue than that the government should help them 
over the crisis until the normal conditions are once more 
restored. Let these funds be spent under the carefu] 
supervision of the Board of Railway Commissioners, so 
that the properties will be conserved and built up and 
their earning power augmented. When the Railway In- 
quiry Commission could report that for the large govern- 
ment contributions that had been made to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway the country had received ample recom- 
pense, there is no reason to hesitate in adopting this 
course to aid the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific in their temporary emergency. If the Minister o/ 
Finance could say truthfully concerning the Canadian 
Northern that the majority of those most competent to 
judge considered that this system is “likely in time to 
be a decidedly paying concern,” and that he felt “quit 
optimistic with regard to (its) future once it gets 
over this trying period,’ it would seem as if prudence 
should have dictated the policy of emergency aid, rather 
than the radical, untried and unknown policy which the 
government adopted. If a reasonable amount of govern- 
ment aid could enable these roads to work their way 
out of the financial straits and get back to customary con- 
ditions when they could carry their own burdens, it would 
appear that such assistance would be well advised. When 
the Canadian Northern Railway, during the time of war, 
with inadequate rolling stock and incomplete termine! 
facilities, can increase its net earnings almost one hundred 
per cent in two years—from $6,600,000 in 1915 to $11,500.- 
000 in 1917—it is evident that the government could have 
well afforded to aid this company in the same way as it 
did the Grand Trunk Pacific, by giving a well-secured 
loan sufficient to enable it to carry on successfully. 


Then, when the war is over and the country has settled 
down to the pursuits of peace, when the mental unres' 
and disquietude of the present has subsided and we can 
think clearly and work uninterruptedly in securing the 
best means for the promotion of the national life, we 
shall be in a position to view the transportation problenis 
in an entirely different light from that of to-day. C2”- 
tainly, the means of conveying passengers, mail and light 
goods will be revolutionized by the introduction of the 
airplane and its speedy service; and the great changes 
in the carriage of heavy commodities by the use of moto” 
trucks upon the highways and by interurban electric lines 
will bring readjustments of far-reaching influence. Bu’, 
so far as we can see at present, the steam railways are 
not likely to be superseded, at least for some considerable 
time, as the most effective means of carrying heavy goods 
for the long distances; and, therefore, the great desi<- 
eratum is to formulate some plan by which their greatest 
service can be rendered most economically to the public 
during the years of peaceful expansion ahead of us. Ho» 
may this be attained? 


The Plans of Mr. Smith 


Economy of operation and of capital requires that these 
railways should be permitted to work together, in ord«r 
to eliminate the waste of competition; and great econo- 
mies of capital and of operating expenses can thereby be 
secured if a reasonable arrangement can be reached for 
the welfare of the existing rival interests. The plan sub- 
mitted by Mr. Smith in the minority report bears clea” 
evidence of the skilful railway strategist. A brief outline 
of this plan I have already presented, and to those who 
will carefully study his suggestions in their entirety it 
will be increasingly apparent that we have in them the 
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germs of a much more acceptable modus operandi. His 
is a plan which is designed to save capital as much as 
possible, to disturb existing conditions as little as possible. 
and yet to bring out of the confusion such an adjustment 
of railway relations as would furnish to the country the 
maximum of service and to the railways the utmost fru- 
gality of expenditures. It seems to me, however, that 
one very important factor has been omitted in his solution 
of the problem. If the Canadian Northern is to operat2 
the lines west of Winnipeg, and at that city turn. over 
all its traffic to, say, the Grand Trunk, which, by supposi- 
sition, is operating the bridge lines between Winnipeg 
and North Bay and all the lines east of North Bay, it is 
evident that the through rate on grain, for example, from 
the far west to Montreal would be composed of two ei*- 
ments, the charge on the Canadian Northern to Winnipes 
and that of the Grand Trunk from Winnipeg to Montreal. 
Now, while the Board of Railway Commissioners would 
require these railways to put into effect, for this traffic, a 
through rate which would be less than the sum of the 
two locals, this through rate would not be so low as ii 
the traffic went by only one line all the way from origin 
to destination—in the same way as it is carried by the 
Canadian Pacific. Moreover, it is the long-haul through 
traffic that is the most profitable to the railways. It seems, 
therefore, that some arrangement which would permit this 
traffic to go the entire length of its haul without transfer 
would furnish to shippers a lower rate and better service. 
while giving the railway larger net returns in earnings. 
I am well aware that an objection may be urged against 
this suggestion by saying that at the crop moving period 
the Canadian Northern would need all its cars in the 
western sections in order to move the wheat to Winnipeg 
and, therefore, it could not afford to have a large amount 
of its rolling stock engaged in taking the grain from 
Winnipeg to Montreal. I have anticipated these con- 
tingencies in the policy which I desire here to outline: 

Relieve the Grand Trunk entirely of its original obliga- 
tion to lease the National Transcontinental, and hand over 
this line from Winnipeg to Quebec to the Canadian North- 
ern, to be operated by the latter in connection with “he 
rest of its system. When the accounts of the National 
Transcontinental during its first year of private operation 
were made up, showing a balance of net earnings over 
expenditures, let this amount be divided equitably between 
the two parties according to a definite agreement. This 
agreement should continue for, say, ten years. When the 
government has equipped its line with rolling stock, there 
is no reason why a satisfactory arrangement cannot be 
made for its operation upon a partnership basis of this 
kind. It is reasonably certain that with the development 
of this northern country the earnings would continually 
increase; and this would suggest that at the expiration 
of the ten-year period a new adjustment should be made 
between the two parties for another term of years on a 
Similar profit-sharing basis. As to the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific, this should be handed over to the Canadian North- 
ern upon a 99-year lease, the amount of the rental to be 
fixed at a sum equal to ‘the fixed charges of the company. 
This would absorb the parent Grand Trunk from its lia- 
bilities for its guarantees which it cannot now meet, ane 
would substitute the guarantee of the lessee company 
therefor. The fact that the Grand Trunk Pacific lines are 
interspersed with those of the Canadian Northern would 
indicate that marked economies could be obtained by hav- 
ing the operation and management concentrated in th2 
Same hands. Upon this long lease, which would amount 


virtually to ownership, the Canadian Northern could well 
afford to build up the earning power of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific so as to make it a powerful factor in the building 
up of the west. Then, as to the Canadian Northern itself, 
let this company operate its western connections, includ- 
ing the Grand Trunk Pacific, and also the direct line from 
Winnipeg to Montreal. As we have shown, its net earn- 
ings have been rapidly increasing. Give it the outlet fo: 
ite great western traffic by allowing it to reach the mar- 
kets and the great port of the east. Its long haul will be 
its most profitable business and, if for a few years it 
should require a small amount of aid from the govern- 
ment to put it on its feet, the company would be develop- 
ing the country and its business upon a scale that would 
more than compensate for the temporary contributions 
of the government. The company’s accounts would always 
be open for inspection by an authorized government offi- 
cial and so any misuse of funds could be easily avoided. 

As to the Grand Trunk, let it confine its operations to 
the east, where it has been successful. It should be re- 
quired to lease and operate all the lines of the Canadian 
Northern east of North Bay, except that company’s main 
line to Montreal, paying therefor a rental equal to the 
fixed charges of these lines. This lease likewise should 
continue for a period of 99 years, thereby giving the Grad 
Trunk practical ownership of the lines taken over. Tlie 
elimination of the competition between these two com- 
panies which would in this way be effected would leave 
to the Grand Trunk a larger amount of traffic, which it 
could handle with decided economies of operation and 
with consequent increase in its net earnings. It is rea- 
sonably certain that the Grand Trunk under these condi- 
tions could make larger net returns, which would enable 
it to expend more in the provision of additional rolling 
stock, thus laying the foundation for larger service and 
greater economies. 

It may be said, by some, that this would mean increased 
aid from the government for private railways. I acknowl- 
edge that it would mean expenditures of public funds in 
providing the National Transcontinental with a reasonable 
amount of equipment for a traffic which will, doubtless, 
increase in volume in the near future; and it would also 
mean that for a few years there would have to be some 
contributions in aid of the Canadian Northern. I an 
assuming throughout this plan that the Canadian Northern 
would be left in private hands by the action of a more 
enlightened government than that of last year. But under 
this plan little, if any, aid would be required for the 
Grand Trunk, which would be relieved of the unduly 
heavy load which it has been trying to carry for its sub- 
sidiary. The plan would also have the immense advan- 
tage of keeping the great railways in private hands. Listen 
to the words of the Railway Inquiry Commission: ‘“Gov- 
ernment by a cabinet responsible to a popularly elected 
Parliament is not a form of government suitable 
for the management of a railway undertaking.” Do the 
people of Canada want anything more strongly pronounced 
against the popular cry for government control of the 
railways? Would that this idea could become the rooted 
conviction of those for whom the words were written by 


the commissioners! 
All Railroads Under Common Organization 


It is with some hesitation that I bring forward, at the 
close of this paper, the policy which to me seems the 
goal toward which we should work, that is, to join all the 
railways under some common organization so as to enable 
them to work in harmony. I do not think we are ready 
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for this just yet; it will take perhaps some years of ex- 
perience and education to enable the public to see the 
enormous savings and the vast improvement of service 
that might be secured by this change. At present, people 
hold up their hands in horror at the mere mention of a 
monopoly. To the great majority that word conveys the 
idea of extortion, deceit, illegal methods, exaggerated 
profits, and a multitude of other like enormities and ex- 
cesses. It may take years before we shall learn that 
monopoly prices and profits are not necessarily extrava- 
gantly high. In fact, we have already seen in the case 
of one or two of the great monopolies that their charges 
are lower, much lower, than when competition prevailed. 
After many years of careful research and thorough study 
of the problems of transportation, I am compelled to be- 
lieve, at least tentatively, that the best interests of Can- 
ada would be served by grouping all the railways under 
centralized control, so as to remove the baneful effects of 
competition and put an end to the prodigal waste of the 
people’s money and the nation’s capital. This centraliza- 
tion of management should, of course, be left to privat> 
enterprise, but under effective and discriminating reguta- 
tion by some governmental body, like our Board of Rai}- 
way Commissioners. It appears to me that the sooner we 
can get our regulative machinery and legislation adjusted 
to this advanced point of view the better it will be for 
all interests. There'are some businesses which are essen 
tially competitive in their nature; but transportation is 
so unlike the ordinary mercantile and manufacturing busi- 
ness that for it the law of survival of the fittest does not 
hold, and competition often affects the strong more dis- 
astrously than the weak. In urging that the railways 
should be formed into a unified whole I may appear to 
some as an advocatus diaboli, but those who will give the 
subject the earnest and prolonged study that it merits 
cannot fail to see the wide range of economies which 
might thereby be obtained, while the public could be more 
satisfactorily served. As I have intimated, this is a plan 
which perhaps we are not yet ready as a people to put 
into effect; and yet my conversations with those who 
have large business interests at stake have shown me 
that these men would welcome such a change, so long as 
all interests were safeguarded. 

How could such a unification be accomplished? ‘Toa 
give effect to it through the complete consolidation of all 
the companies would involve such amounts of capital and 
would meet with so much opposition that I fear it could 
not be carried out without extreme difficulty. But if sec- 
tion 376 of the railway act could be amended, so as to 
permit one railway company to invest in and hold the 
shares of other railway companies, the desired result 
could easily be secured by means of the holding company. 
tither form a new company, a pure holding company 
with authority to own the stocks of the private railways, 
and thus use this stock ownership for giving unity olf 
direction to the various companies; or, perhaps better still, 
give the strongest company of all, the Canadian Pacific, 
this right to invest in the stocks of the others. Then, 
when this company had obtained fifty-one per cent of the 
share capital of the Canadian Northern, Grand Trunk and 
yrand Trunk Pacific, it could so control the policy of these 
roads as to make them work in harmony with itself and 
with one another.* These shares need not all be paid 
for in cash; they might readily be purchased in exchange 
for the buying company’s own securities; and thus there 
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*It might be that at a later time the government would find 
it advantageous to hand over its lines to this holding company 
upon terms that would be mutually profitable. 
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would be great saving in the use of capital. But one 
further advantage from this policy I must not forget to 
mention, namely, that by this means the Canadian Pacifir, 
through the sale of its collateral trust bonds, could pour 
funds into the development of each of these other roads 
that would render them entirely independent of govern- 
ment assistance. Besides, the holding company organiza- 
tion would preserve intact those effective official relations 
which have done so much for our Canadian railways and 
would leave the inducements of honor and profit as potent 
for good service as they have been hitherto. As I have 
said, this unification is earnestly to be desired; and along 
with it there would have to be an extension of the powers 
and duties of the Board of Railway Commissioners, and 
suitable legislation or taxation to prevent the monopoly 
from becoming oppressive. Thus we should have an in- 
tegrated transportation system of great resources, wonder- 
fully adapted to the needs of a growing country, and using 
its vast influence for securing the upbuilding of the coun- 
try in all that contributes to the national wealth. 


AGAINST GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


(By the Associated Press) 

Rome, June 29.—Dr. Maffeo Pantaleoni, who is consid- 
ered an authority on systems of government, sees grea: 
danger for European nations in the war-time tendency 
toward government control of railways. He says tha! 
after the war the United States will shake off such “para- 
sitic ideas.” In an interview with the Associated Press 
Dr. Pantaleoni said: 

“Government ownership of railways is only one of the 
many afflictions sure to be imposed upon this poor old 
Europe after the war. With the war the government has 
become almighty with us. The government now does 
everything and after the war its encroachments will be 
appalling and bring us near to ruin. 

“The United States is run on different lines; it was 
founded on other principles; and while it may be harassed 
after the war by the bogies of government control, it will 
shake them off. The country is too young and strong. 
Parasitic government control ideas attacking it will he 
no more than lice on a big, healthy dog. 

“If I had never before been convinced of the futility 
of government control, this war certainly would have con- 
vinced me. I am now sure that the less government a 
nation has the better it is for the prosperity of its people. 
A government is always robbed, always too late in what 
it does, is always betrayed by its employes. 

“The war waste in Italy has been about 8,000,000,000 lire. 
It is a well-known fact that privately owned German rail 
ways have always paid greater dividends than those owned 
by the government there. In France the Western Railway, 
as controlled by the government, is a miserable and costly 
failure. 

“IT repeat, and with the experience of many years o! 
Europe behind me, that everything a government does 
must be badly done, and the degree of badness depends 
on the average capacity of the nation doing it. The pros 
perity and welfare of the whole world in the near future 
depends upon the fight which honest and intelligent people 
make against the follies of government control.” 


COMMISSION ORDER 
The Commission has denied the petition of the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company for modification of its order 
which provided for the grouping of points of origin in Kan- 
sas gas belt, in case 8182, western cement rates. 
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Freight Routing—Fortieth in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons Written for the Traffic 
World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Transportation 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, and Published 


Bi-weekly 





Because numerous transportation routes with varying 
rates and services are available between many points of 
shipment and destination, the routing of freight is fre- 
quently of importance alike to shippers and carriers. 
Freight “routing” has reference to specific instructions 


as to how a shipment shall be transported by the carriers. 
The selection of one initial carrier rather than another 
is merely the beginning point; 
directions given to such carrier. 

In the past the determination of routes, after the shipper 


routing consists in the 
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No. 2—Lake-and-rail routes. 


No. 1—All-rail routes. 
rence-rail route. 5 


had delivered his freight to a particular carrier, rested 
with the carrier. Later, however, routing powers were, in 
part, defined by law. The carriers continued to be rout- 
ing authorities, but their powers are limited by, the in- 
terstate commerce act. In their tariffs the carriers usually 
specify the routes over which the rates quoted are good 
and, in the absence of routing instructions in their tariffs 
or in case more than one route is specified, the carriers 
May issue instructions to their agents. Section 15 of the 
act io regulate commerce, however, confers certain powers 
on the shipper. When a tariff specifies more than one 
route, the shipper may designate in writing the one de- 
Sired by him, subject to whatever reasonable exceptions 





(Copyrighted) 


ROUTES FROM GREAT LAKES TO ATLANTIC SEABOARD. 
No. 3—Lake-Erie Canal-Hudson River route. 
No. 5—All-water route via lakes and St. Lawrence River. 





and regulations the Interstate Commerce Commission may 
prescribe. When no through routes are specified in a 
tariff the shipper may select any through route that has 
been established, subject to suspension by the Commis- 
sion. When no through routes and through rates have 
been established the shipper is entitled to the lowest com- 
bination of rates legally in effect, but in such case the 
act does not oblige the carriers to route the freight as 
the shipper desires. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is a routing au- 






No. Law- 


{—Lake-St. 
No. 6—Routes across Lake Michigan and via rail. 
No. 7 and No. 8—Rail and ocean routes via Norfolk, Newport News, Baltimore or Philadelphia. 


thority not only in that the routing powers of the shipper 
are subject to exceptions and regulations that it may 
enforce, but also in that, subject to certain restrictions, 
it possesses the power to establish through routes either 
by way of all-rail or rail-water lines. As interpreted, sec- 
tion 15, since 1910, confers on the Commission the power 
to establish additional routes even though the carriers 
themselves have established one or more. It may not, 
however, establish routes via a street electric passenger 
line not engaged in the general business of transporting 
freight, nor may it require a railroad to embrace in a 
through route “substantially less than the entire length 
of its railroad and of any intermediate railroad operated 
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in conjunction and under a common management or con- 
trol therewith which lies between the termini of such 
proposed route, unless to do so would make such through 
route unreasonably long as compared with another prac- 
ticable through route which could otherwise be establised.” 


The establishment of embargoes during the period of 
war congestion has at various times interrupted the ability 
of shippers or carriers to route freight; so also has a 
specific routing order issued by the Director-General. In 
his first order to the carriers he provided that “the des- 
ignation of routes by shippers is to be disregarded when 
speed and efficiency of transportation service may thus 
be promoted.” He also stated that “traffic agreements 
between carriers must not be permitted to interfere with 
expeditious movements. Through routes which have not 
heretofore been established because of short-hauling or 
other causes, are to be established and used whenever 
expedition and efficiency of traffic will thereby be pro- 
moted; and if difficulty is experienced in such through 
routing, notice thereof by carriers or shippers or both be 
given at once to the Director by wire.” 


Routing Functions. 


The purpose or functions of routing freight vary with 
the particular conditions that are uppermost at the time 
of shipment. If the shipper’s main purpose is to obtain 
the lowest freight charges he endeavors to route his 
freight over the cheapest route. The dominant considera- 
tion in a particular shipment may, however, be promptness 
of delivery, in which case he selects the route which he 
believes will put his shipment through in the shortest 
period of time. The point of greatest moment in another 
shipment may be the condition of the freight on delivery; 
the ability to obtain a special service on one route as 
compared with another; or it may be promptness in the 
settlement of freight claims. The enforcement of embar- 
goes may also, of course, greatly influence routing. 

There is no set rule which may be followed in routing 
freight. One route may be best for one shipment and 
another for a different shipment. Different routes may 
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be selected for different commodities or for different des- 
tinations. 

The need of selecting routes carefully even though the 
freight rates and all competitive routes bear a relation- 
ship to each other may be further seen in the large num- 
ber of routes that are available between some of the prin- 
cipal shipping districts of the United States. Between 
the central west and the north Atlantic ports—differing 
somewhat as to particular ports and also as between easi- 
bound and westbound shipments—there are not only the 
standard all-rail routes, but various other available routes 
as shown on the accompanying map. Between Boston 
and Chicago, for example, there are standard and differ- 
ential all-rail, ocean-and-rail, standard rail-and-lake, and 
differential rail-and-lake routes. Some shipments between 
the central west and the east are, moreover, routed via 
the lake-Erie Canal-Hudson River route; others by way of 
lake-St. Lawrence-rail routes or via such routes extended 
coastwise to Atlantic ports; and some freight is shipped 
via an all-water route by way of the lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River. Lake grain shipments may, moreover, be 
transported across Lake Michigan in car ferries or through 
elevators and thence be forwarded to eastern destinations 
by rail. 

Should the western shipper be an exporter he may, in 
addition to the routes mentioned, consider important 
routes leading to the ports of the Gulf of Mexico. In case 
of shipments to Pacific markets the eastern and Gulf 
routes may have to compete with the various routes that 
serve the Pacific coast terminals. 

The routes mentioned do not tell the entire story of 
available transportation routes; they merely show that 
between many points a wide range of routes differing as 
to rates, time of delivery, distance, etc., are available. 
There may be in addition different junction points by 


which freight can be routed; there may, for example, be | 


many rail routes between two points or various rail-water 
routes. Some of the principal specific routing considera- 
tions of interest to shipper will be outlined in Lesson 
No. 41. 


|] 
The Open Forum 
A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions are Welcomed 
a 


THORNE DISCUSSES G. O. NO. 28 


Editor The Traffic World: 

On May 27, the day that the celebrated twenty-five per 
cent increase in freight rates was announced, Mr. McAdoo 
issued a public statement concerning the advances, in 
which he said: 

If they turn out to be more than are needed to meet the 


grave public exigency, they will promptly be readjusted so as to 
prevent any unnecessary burden upon the public. 


That fact warrants a careful and intelligent analysis of 
present tendencies in railroad revenues. For those very 


tendencies will help or wil! retard the granting of imme: 
diate relief to many business enterprises that will suffer 
irreparable injury unless the Administration can see its 
way clear to make further modifications of a very sub 
stantial character at once. 

On May 27 Mr. McAdoo further stated: 





In making the advance effective on the date specified a sim- 
ple form of tariff authorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission must be used and this will lead to the temporary dis- 
regard, to some extent, of established groupings and differ- 
entials. But it is the intention to observe such groupings and 
differentials as far as practicable, and hereafter, with as much 
dispatch as possible, restore any important relationships which 
may be for the time being disturbed, and concurrently therewith 
endeavor to remove any existing discrimination and bring ahout 
uniformity of rate adjustment throughout sections where condi- 
tions are similar. 


The foregoing statements justify our taking an ‘inventory 
at this moment of just what is the situation as a whole, 
what are the tendencies in net revenues, whether general 
modifications upward or downward may be expected, who 
has jurisdiction to make changes in Order No. 28, what 
are the relative powers of the Interstate Commerce Cor 
mission, and of the Director-General, what. modifications 
have already been made, and what may reasonably be 
expected in the immediate future. These questions are 
uppermost in the minds. of many shippers throughout the 
United States. 


No. 1 
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If we are able to establish the fact that the amount of 
the advance proposed by the Railroad Administration at 
this time is excessive, that would not justify an elimina- 
tion of the increases directed, but it would tend to make 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. McAdoo, and 
the McAdoo staff, more liberal in promptly reducing the 
advances on particular commodities, or between particular 
localities, wherever it can be establised that hardships of 
a very serious character will ensue. : 

The following shows the income above all operating 
expenses and taxes of American railroads as a whole dur- 
ing the first four months of this year, compared to the 
same period of last year. (Unless otherwise stated, a‘i 
figures quoted will be those applicable to Class I railroads; 
this is necessitated because of the lack of more complete 
data. Class I railroads handle approximately 98 per cent 
of the traffic of the United States.) 


Total 


freight and pas- Net operating income. 


Month. ger revenue. 918. . 

RT a eee $255,132,757 *$3,288,205 $67,239,526 

_ _ 34.7 per cent....... 70,671,774 

FOURIER 5.6.65 bods sakes. 260,768,923 12,242,637 41,691,864 
11.3 per cent....... 29,466,888 (29,449,227) 

pl a ees ee 332,759,179 63,174,866 70,499,080 
2.2 per cent........ 7,320,702 (7,324,214) 

Di gdaats cabana els 336,209,832 71,397,983 74,441,544 
Z POE COMBieiv ik cc iess 3,362,098 (3,043,561) 


*Denotes deficit. 


The foregoing table shows that conditions were excep- 
tional during the early part of the year, when conclusions 
were probably crystallizing in the minds of Mr. McAdou 
and his associates. 

January, 1918, was the poorest January American rail- 
roads ever experienced, so far as our records go (measured 
by net revenues per mile of road), while January, 1917, 
was the best. In order for the worst January to equal the 
best, an advance of 27.7 per cent in passenger and freight 
rates would have been sufficient. That is based upon the 
assumption that a 27.7 per cent increase in rates would 
not have reduced the volume of traffic below what it 
actually was during January, 1918. 

In February, however, an 11.3 per cent advance in rates, 
on the volume of business actually handled, would have 
enabled our railroads to have had a net income equal to 
that of February last year. 

In March an increase of only 2.2 per cent in rates would 
have been necessary to have made their net equal the 
net for March of last year. 

In April an increase in rates of only 1 per cent would 
have been sufficient to have enabled the net income to 
equal that of last year. 

We are informed that the May figures coming in, which 
have not been compiled as yet, are showing as well, sub- 
stantially, as those for April. 

The remarkable reaction which has set in since the first 
of March justifies the claim that were it not for the wage 
increase the net revenue of our railroads this year would 
take care of the government guaranty, without any general 
advance in rates. It must be remembered that the net 
of 1917 was above the guaranty. 

It is estimated that the increase in cost of labor and 
fuel for the current year will be $460,000,000. An increase 
of 20 per cent in passenger fares and 10% per cent in 
freight rates would take care of all of these increases in 
cost. Again, stated in another way, an increase of 40 
per cent in passenger fares and approximately 5 per cent 
in freight rates would take care of all of the increased 
cost of labor and fuel. 

These statements are assuming that there will be nc 
increase in gross revenues or in the volume of business. 
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In the fifteen per cent case last year the railroads made 
that fatal mistake of estimating increased expenses with- 
out estimating any increased revenues. The fallacy of 
such a method of accounting was demonstrated to the 
Commission in the following manner: Using precisely the 
same method, if a man in January, 1916, had been such 
an accurate guesser as to have prophesied expenses to the 
penny during the year 1916 and have applied that to the 
earnings of 1915, his estimate of the net revenues for 1916 
would have missed the actual net revenues for that year 
by over two hundred and fifty millions of dollars for the 
eastern railroads alone. This fact is easily demonstrable 
if anyone will take the time to examine the exhibit offered 
by the railroads in the eastern case of last year, where 
the revenues and expenses are given for a long series of 
years. Our position was sustained by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and in the fall this delightful circum- 
stance occurred: The railroads introduced an _ exhibit 
showing their net revenues for nine months and this de- 
veloped the amazing fact that their own exhibit showed 
that the actual net revenues for nine months were $50,- 
000,000 greater than the railroads estimated their net would 
be for an entire year. We introduced a photograph of a 
portion of Mr. Patterson’s brief of the spring wherein he 
gave their estimated net for a year under the higher costs, 
and the portion of their exhibit of the fall wherein they 
gave their actual net for nine months. Putting the two 
together in an exhibit, we called it “A Twentieth Century 
Prophet.” 

Mr. McAdoo has fallen into precisely the same error 
that Mr. Patterson of the Pennsylvania Railroad did last 
year. He has assumed the increased expenses this year 
without allowing anything for increased revenues. During 
the first four months of 1918 the freight and passenger 
revenues of American railroads exceeded those of the first 
four months of 1917 by 9.37 per cent. If that ratio keeps 
up during the balance of the year, and we have every 
reason to believe it will be exceeded, unless Order No. 28 
demoralizes industry, this factor alone will add to the reve- 
nues of our railroads during the current year $340,000,000, 
which apparently has been entirely omitted from Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s accounting. If you estimate expenses, you should 
estimate revenues. You should estimate both sides of the 
ledger, or none at all. 

To show how remarkable the recovery has been since 
February, attention is called to another statement which 
shows the estimated guaranteed return compared with the 
net income during the first four months of this year. We 
have estimated this guaranteed return in the following 
manner: We have taken the average operating income 
above all expenses and taxes per mile of road for all Class 
I railroads in the United States as shown in the decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the fifteen per 
cent case, 45 I. C. C., 342. We have computed the average 
for the. past three years, for that was the basis of the 
guaranty recommended by Mr. McAdoo and adopted by 
Congress. 

AVERAGE OPERATING INCOME PER MILE OF ROAD. 


Guaranteed Percentage 


return 1918 com- 


estimated pared to 

on basis estimated 

of 3 years, guaran- 
+1918. 1915-1917. teed return. 1915. 1916. 1917. 
January ..$ *2 25 —- $172 $281 $311 
February . 62 215 —246% 171 286 188 
March .... 289 308 — 6% 244 361 319 
CS Fee 321 305 + 5% 240 342 332 
ities CNS 6 6 5 ican cing $0 shoes itesdsernseeneene $827 $1,270 $1,150 





*Indicates deficit. : 
+Net railway operating income after allowing for equipment, 
rents and joint facilities. 
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In January, 1918 there was a deficit for the railroads 
as a whole in the United States. For February their ir- 
come above expenses amounted to $62 per mile of road. 
In order for this to have equaled their guaranty it would 
have had to have been 246 per cent greater than it was. 
Their income for March was within 6 per cent of the 
guaranty; but in April their income was 5 per cent greater 
than the guaranty. And we have been informed that May 
figures are coming in as good as those of April. 

In this connection note the statement made by Mr. Mc- 
Adoo of May 27, that “practically half of the year 1918 
must elapse before such increases can be made effective, 
although increases in operating expenses have been stead- 
ily effective since Jan. 1, 1918.” Notwithstanding these 
increased expenses “steadily effective since Jan. 1, 1918,” 
we find the month of April yielding a net operating income 
per mile of road which is from 25 to 50 per cent greater 
than for a similar month in any year of American rail- 
roading prior to 1916. Further, we find these April earn- 
ings to be 5 per cent greater than the government guar- 
anty. 

The four months from January to April, including the 
most unfortunate and abnormal months of January and 
February, showed a net income of $143,000,000. An in- 
crease not of 25 per cent but of only 9.3 per cent in rates 
applicable to the same volume of business as that which 
was actually handled during those months, would have 
made the net for these four months, including January 
and February, as great as for the corresponding period 
of last year, the second best year in American history so 
far as our railroads are concerned. 

We feel that a great injustice has been committed. It 
may be that the unprecedented advances forced by Order 
No. 28 will so disturb business relations that shipping 
will be retarded. If that does not occur, and if needless 
extravagance does not ensue, then railroad revenues will 
reach handsome proportions. 

If the facts justify it, Mr. McAdoo has promised relief. 
«A readjustment could be brought about by either one of 
two methods, either by a horizontal reduction, or by re- 
ductions on specific commodities, and by readjustments 
of rate relationships. In either event the quicker relief 
is sought and granted, the less harm will be done to Amer- 
ican industry. 

Applications on File. - 


On June 26, within one day after Mr. McAdoo’s General 
Order No. 28 became effective, between two and three 
thousand complaints had been filed with the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. For several weeks Mr. McAdoo had been 
absent from his offices for a rest because of illness; and 
a few days previous to June 25 it was officially announced 
that he was gone for another thirty days’ rest. Mr. Prouty 
also has been overworked. He stated on June 26 that 
he was leaving for a two weeks’ rest. 

The American shipper suddenly finds himself at the 
mercy of Mr. Edward Chambers, six months ago an official 
of the Santa Fe Railroad. It is rumored that Mr. Cham- 
bers has or will have the power of attorney to make any 
order relative to rates that he may deem wise, in the name 
of the Director-General. 

We have never heard any person question the integrity 
or the ability of Mr. Chambers. He is a gentleman of the 
highest type. And so is Mr. Armour. But if you had a 
case against the packers, you would not want Mr. Armour 
to sit on the jury. It would be a waste of words to dis- 


cuss whether railroad interests want rates advanced. They 
want just as high a plane of rates as can be forced upon 
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the American people without seriously injuring business— 
without killing the goose that is diligently laying the eggs 
of gold. They want this development in anticipation of 
the future when the railroads revert to the stockholders, 
and many traffic officials and railroad lawyers, from the 
local representatives in Oklahoma and Kansas to the gen- 
eral officials in Chicago, New York and Washington, are 
straining every nerve to bring about that result, and the 
Railroad Administration is doing all it can to help them. 

On the other hand, there are some far-sighted officials 
of high rank who have candidly told the writer they think 
that this whole movement is ill conceived, that govern- 
ment operation in one form or another will be permanent, 
and that if the present men in control of operation hope 
to retain their posts, they will have to win the confidence 
of the public instead of estranging it. 

The former president of one of the largest railroads in 
America stated recently: “The selection of railroad men 
to dominate the whole policy of the Administration was 
an error. They took office with preconceived notions that 
would inevitably be reflected in their actions.” But fre- 
quently we have known the -elevation of a man to high 
office has served to develop a character of remarkable 
breadth and vision. 

Mr. Chambers is a man of rare judgment, consummate 
tact, and unimpeachable character. The future of the 
Railroad Administration largely rests upon his ability to 
forget the past, and to become a public servant in every 
sense of that great title. 

Mr. Chambers has two assistants of exceptional ability, 
Messrs. Hastings and Coffey. Mr. Prouty’s chief assistant, 
Mr. Luther Walter, is a gentleman of wide experience as 
an attorney for the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
for shippers. Mr. Walter has power to make recommenda- 
tions to Mr. Prouty, who in turn has power to make rec- 
ommendations to Mr. Chambers, who, it is said, has power 
to act. 

When the railroad control bill was pending, members of 
Congress who opposed the placing of sweeping powers in 
the hands of the President were challenged as to their 
patriotism, and their confidence in our great and noble 
chief executive. 

Theoretically the President initiates rates which must 
become effective instanter whenever he states, with or 
without hearing, as he may determine. Practically the 
President never considers or even hears any shipper state 
his rights or evidence in support of the same. He is 
totally incapacitated to decide any controversy big or little 
in connection with these railroads simply because of lack 
of time. He has delegated all his power to Mr. McAdoo. 
But Mr. McAdoo again is swamped with his many great 
duties. He has no time to hear anybody on anything. He 
has practically delegated his power to initiate rates to 
Mr. Chambers. Mr. Chambers must decide, but he has 
not the time to hear the evidence or the argument. He 
has his assistants, and he welcomes recommendations from 
Mr. Prouty, who in turn welcomes recommendations from 
his assistant. 

But even Messrs. Walter, Hastings and Coffey will not 
have the time intelligently to investigate a tenth part of 
the thousands of complaints within the next six months. 
Consequently many subordinate and sub-subordinate com- 
mittees have been created. And on these subordinate com- 
mittees it is unofficially announced that the shippers are 
to have minority representation. These committees have 
no powers to decide; they can only recommend, and the 
shippers’ representatives are very carefully relegated [0 
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the minority. In ninety cases out of a hundred the shipper 
will never have an opportunity to present his case either 
in evidence or in argument before the tribunal called upon 
to decide the issues. And in one hundred cases out of one 
hundred he will never have a chance to present his case 
either in evidence or in argument before the Director- 
General or the President, whether his case involves a 
thousand dollars or eight hundred million dollars annually. 
The decision announced May 27, 1918, involved a greater 


tax burden upon the American people than the total public 


debt of our government ever has been since its organiza- 
tion more than a century ago. The people who are forced 
to pay this bill did not have the faintest pretense of an 
opportunity to be heard in regard to their rights. 

This decision was rendered directly contrary to the es- 
tablished policy adopted by the British government in a 
matter involving precisely the same issues under the same 
circumstances, and the American shipper did not ever have 
a chance to present his case before anybody, clerk, sub- 
committee, committee, assistant, Director-General or Presi- 
dent. 


On June 4 we had a conference scheduled with repre- 
sentatives of the Railroad Administration. Prior to the 
conference the writer requested a copy of the statistical 
analysis upon which Mr. McAdoo based the estimate justi- 
fying the $800,000,000 advance in rates. Mr. McAdoo’s 
secretary said the statement had been given to Mr. Cham- 
bers. Mr. Chambers’ office referred me to Judge Payne, 
a former lawyer for the Great Western Railroad; Judge 
Payne referred me to Mr. Hines, a former Santa Fe Rail- 
way Official; and the statement was not forthcoming. 
When a man is convicted he at least desires to see the 
evidence upon which he is convicted, to say nothing of 
having an opportunity to offer at least some evidence in 
rebuttal, and being granted an opportunity to cross-exam- 
ine the men on the other side before conclusions are 
reached. 


In the past all of these rights have been respected by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, by the state com- 
missions, by the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
by the state and local courts, in all controversies of any 
importance coming within their respective jurisdictions. 
But we are told that Mr. McAdoo has promised investiga- 
tion and modification of that order, if it be unjust. 


It would be somewhat analogous to this situation if in 
some barbarous country a man were convicted without 
trial, then hanged, and a coroner’s jury dependent for their 
continued enjoyment of the pleasures of life on the good- 
will of the judge who directed the verdict, were then 
authorized to determine whether the verdict was right or 
wrong. Such procedure might be an interesting pastime 
for the jury, and it might tickle the conscience of the 
judge, but it would not be so very satisfying to the man 
that got hanged. 


Such procedure has made a sort of a jest out of our 
much mooted phrase about “the square deal.” Mr. McAdoo 
has overridden the customs and principles established by 
the struggles of the shipper for proper recognition that 
have been waged for a generation. We thought we had 
Succeeded. And in the twinkling of an eye the whole thing 
is forgotten in the most stupendous case ever presented in 
history. 

It is no answer to refer to the war. 

Notwithstanding the war and the much vaunted war 
bower of the government, which is supreme, Mr. McAdoo 
and his advisers were very careful in the legislation sub- 
Mitied to Congress to protect the rights of the railroad 
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stockholder to a full hearing before board of referees 
and later before a court of claims, prior to any action 
affecting his compensation. Mr. McAdoo protected the 
pocketbook of the railroad. The railroad stockholders are 
well organized. 

Mr. McAdoo protected the rights of the railroad employe 
to a full hearing before any action affecting him financially 
was taken. The railroad employes are well organized. 

Mr. McAdoo has ignored the shipper. 

But Mr. McAdoo must learn, sooner or later, that the 
shipper has rights that must be respected. Such methods 
as those which have been adopted in this case constitute 
a scandal on democratic institutions of the first magnitude. 
And we trust the like will never occur again so long as a 
democratic government is said to prevail on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

Future Methods. 


Some discussion has arisen concerning future modifica- 
tions in rates upon the application of the railroads. If it 
is decided that all future changes in rates, so far as the 
railroads are concerned, shall be initiated by the govern- 
ment instead of by fifteenth section applications of the 
railway companies, it will be in direct contravention of 
the plain understanding at the time the railroad control 
bill was pending. At that time, in personal conference. 
with the writer, Mr. McAdoo gave his positive and un- 
qualified assurance that he would not initiate rates except 
in emergency cases, and then only after a full hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission or before him- 
self, at which the shipper would be given equal opportunity 
with the railroads to be heard. After this statement was 
made and before the writer left the room, Mr. McAdoo 
made one qualification to the effect that some great emer- 
gency might arise when the Administration might decide 
to initiate a general order without hearing, but if that 
did arise it would be a very rare occasion. 


In this statement we do not suggest there has been the 
slightest breach of faith up to the present time. 


However, if the Railroad administration abandons this 
positive declaration of policy and reverses itself by initiat- 
ing rates generally, without hearing, then this assurance 
will be violated. In this connection there is one fact to 
be remembered. That policy will so cheapen the effect 
of government initiated rates, that McAdoo’s signature will 
have no more weight with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission than the signature of a railroad company has with 
the Commission, or the signature of the Attorney-General 
to a petition or brief has with the Supreme Court of the 
United States. To intimate that the Attorney-General’s 
signaure has any probative or persuasive effect beyond 
the plain weight to be attached to his reasoning or the 
facts he adduces and is able to prove, would be an insult 
to the Supreme Court. Likewise a petition with Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s signature will inevitably lose all prestige with the 
Commission except as it may be sustained by facts. If 
that be not true the Commission will become a joke and 
a byword among the shippers and railway officials of the 
nation. If Mr. McAdoo undertakes to initiate all changes 
in rates, the McAdoo signature is very liable to assume 
the position of an accommodating and serviceable rubber 
stamp for the railroads. 

Those who may pessimistically feel that the government 
is determined in its course of action, regardless of con- 
sequences, are grossly in error. In company with others 
the writer has already appeared in hearings and confer- 
ences before Messrs. Chambers and Prouty, and their very 
able assistants, Messrs. Walter, Hastings and Coffey. We 
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have found absolute courtesy on every occasion, and in 
several instances where extraordinary hardship was dem- 
onstrated, they have directed modifications in General Or- 
der No. 28, to be made before or immediately after the 
25th of June. I do not believe that these changes are 
merely thrown out to quiet opposition. From very brief 
personal contact with these men, I have been led to be- 
lieve that they are absolutely sincere, and that they will 
decide these cases squarely on the facts as they see them. 

Some very substantial modifications of General Order 
No. 28 have already been directed. Among these are the 
followiag: 

1. The elimination of those sections providing for the 
substitution of interstate classifications and rates for state 
classifications and rates. 

2. The application of a flat or arbitrary advance in 
cents per hundred pounds to an entire movement but once, 
instead of on each factor applying to the through move- 
ment. 

3. Where export rates were canceled the remaining do- 
mestic rates advanced by 25 per cent frequently produced 
excessive advances, which have been reduced in amount. 

For instance, the cancellation of import rates on tea 
caused advances from the old basis of $1.10 to $3.69 per 
hundred pounds, or an average advance on their whole 
business amounting to 230 per cent. This would have 
caused an increase in the freight revenues on the traffic 
of one firm aggregating more than $700,000 annually. The 
advance was reduced to $1.8744, making a saving to this 
one firm and its customers of $486,000 in one year. This 
case was heard and disposed of within a week, along with 
a score of other important subjects. 

The advances in the rates on oil exported from the Mid- 
continent field through New Orleans would have amounted 
to more than 100 per cent, and would have produced reve- 
nues from the traffic of one independent oil company 
based upon the busiress of the past two years, aggregating 
more than one million three hundred thousand dollars. 
This company claims it would have gone into bankruptcy 
had the advances remained. The Railroad Administration 
reduced the advance from 21 cents down to 5 cents per 
hundred pounds. 

Other export rates have been readjusted on agricultural 
implements, machinery, oil well supplies, sewing machines, 
railway equipment, locomotives, cars, cigarettes, tobacco, 
structural iron and steel, axles, tires, boiler plates, pipes 
and fittings. Import rates have been readjusted on bag- 
ging, cocoa beans, copra, chinaware, glassware, gums, 
licorice root, matting, palm kernels, rattan, rubber, sago, 
silk, tin, toys and sugar. 

4. Excessive minimums on several commodities have 
been eliminated. 

5. The Administration has announced that it will change 
the percentage advance on petroleum to a blanket advance 
in cents per hundred pounds, thereby protecting the inde- 
pendent oil interests. 

These illustrations demonstrate in a concrete fashion 
that the Railroad Administration is not composed of self- 
opinionated public officials, unwilling to yield where the 
facts can be clearly established justifying a modification 
or change in their conclusions. 


Jurisdiction of the Commission. 


The appellate powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and its jurisdiction to set aside any order made 
by the Railroad Administration, is just as fairly established 
by act of Congress, as is the appellate power of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, under the Constitution. 
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The railroad control bill, approved March 21, 1918, states 
that the Commission must consider facts certified to it 
by the President, giving due consideration to the circum- 
stances existing at the time of the order, and that the 
railroads are being operated under a unified control; but 
the law further says (in section 10): 

After full hearing the Commission may make such findings 
and orders as are authorized by the Act to regulate commerce 
as amended, and said findings and orders shall be enforced as 
provided in said act. 

In a recent public hearing before Director Prouty in- 
volving oil rates under General Order No. 28, Mr. Prouty 
stated, in substance, that he believed he spoke advisedly 
in saying that the Railroad Administration would not make 
the slightest effort to dictate or to control any of the deri- 
sions of the Interstate Commeree Commission on matters 
involving the reasonableness of the rates established under 
General Order No. 28; that the Administration would con- 
tent itself with the introduction of evidence before the 
Commission, and then leave the decision absolutely to the 
best judgment of that tribunal. 

At the time this Order 28 was issued Mr. McAdoo stated: 

The act of Congress provides that the reasonableness and 
justice of such rates may be dealt with by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.—In the nature of things no such far-reach- 
ing step can accomplish ideal equalization as between the nu- 
merous interests necessarily affected and doubtless the Com- 
mission will find it proper to make readjustments to attain a 
nearer approach to such equalization. While as far as prac- 
ticable, the rates as initiated are designed to_avoid unneces- 
sary disturbance of relative rate bases, the Director General 
will cooperate heartily with the Commission in any readjust- 
ments needed to accomplish still further the object of avoiding 
undue preference which, nevertheless, may develop upon detailed 
consideration by the Commission. 

It will be inevitable that in the multitude of cases pre- 


sented to the Commission and to the Railroad Administra- 


tion during the next few mcnths, there will be hundreds. 


of cases possessing absolutely no intrinsic value. It will 
require exceptional strength of character and wi!l-power 
for the average traffic attorney or representative to sift 
out that which is worth while and positively decline the 
balance, no matter how tempting the fees may Le. But 
that policy will be necessary for any man to adept who 
hopes to retain the confidence of these tribunals. In the 
mad rush to get relief, it will be utter folly to join the 
scramble unless you have something of absolute merit to 
present. 

On the other hand, this very multitude of petitions and 
applications for relief will tend to embarrass these men 
who have propositions of real merit. Injustice will be 
done; but approximate justice is attainable. And the 
writer sincerely believes that every man connected with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Railroad 
Administration is firmly committed to that policy. 

It has been suggested that the Railroad Administration 
should unload all its complaints over on to the Commis- 
sion for investigation and recommendations. If the Com- 
mission adopts that course of action, two results are apt 
to follow—first its entire force of examiners and clerks 
will be occupied with work for another department of 
the government and thereby be totally unable to handle 
the work of the Commission itself; and second, the Com- 
mission will become subordinate to the Railroad Admin- 
istration. For several months the Commission’s recom- 
mendations would be followed undoubtedly—but just let 
one recommendation be reversed, then the bars will be 
down, and from that time forward the Railroad Admin- 
istration would become the appellate tribunal, and the 
Commission the inferior court. 


Those shippers who have fought for a generation and 
who struggled last winter for many weeks before ihe 
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congressional committees, to retain final jurisdiction of 
the Commission over rates, will not welcome a weak sur- 
render of that character at this crucial time. 

We have a Commission to-day which has been placed 
by act of Congress along with the Supreme Court of the 
United States, with powers supreme on certain issues 
over every other official or tribunal in the land. To re- 
tain that position of lofty eminence in our scheme of 
government is going to demand courage and ability of the 
strongest character. 

Let the Railroad Administration refer those complaints 
to the Commission for decision, or let it wash its own 
dirty linen. Congress did not make the Commission a 
board of clerks to come and go at the beck and call of 
the Railroad Administration. 

That the advances ordered by the Railroad Administra- 
tion on ex parte hearing without consultation, even, with 
the men who are required to pay the bill, will be ex- 
cessive is commonly accepted by practically everybody. 

However, the stunning effect of General Order No. 28 
may cause such a shock to American industry that the 
steady increase in volume of business apparent during 
the last three months may be checked suddenly. The 
paralyzing effect of such an. outcome on our railroads as 
well as all other forms of business can be readily ap- 
preciated. 

If that result shall be avoided prompt relief riust be 
granted in hundreds of cases. 


We are now entering upon an era of readjustments and 
changes such as we have never witnessed in the past. 

During the next six months the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has the most magnificent opportunity in its 
entire history to render a great public service to the 
American nation, and to demonstrate the value of a dis- 
interested tribunal in the determination of rights between 
the shipper and the carrier. Whether it is able to fully 
measure up to this unparalleled opportunity rests with 


the Commission itself. 
CLIFFORD THORNE. 


Chicago, Ill., June 28, 1918. 


TIME FOR PAYING BILLS 


B. R. Shepherd, traffic manager of the Chattanooga 
Sewer Pipe Works, has written, under date of June 28, the 
following letter to Chas. A. Prouty, Director of Public 
Service, Railroad Administration: 


We wish to protest against cancellation of the present 
system of credits for the payment of freight charges. If 
suitable bond is furnished it seems to be nothing but fair 
that shippers and receivers of freight should be permit- 
ted to make settlement no oftener than once each week. 

While the 48-hour limit will be a considerable hardship 
on the shippers, not allowing them time to check their 
freight notices, etc., some of the minor railroad officials 
will also be inconvenienced. Just this morning, for in- 
stance, the writer was talking with one located here who 
called up to ask how we wanted to handle our demurrage 
and switching bills, beginning July 1. He stated he was 
sorry concerns with which his line dealt would not be al- 
lowed credit any more, as it would mean considerable ex- 
tra work on his office and he should be allowed an extra 
man to handle it. Request for one, however, would be 
turned down, because the belief of those higher up is they 
are reducing the work instead of adding to it. The extra 
aii would be needed, he said, to keep track of six settle- 
Ments weekly from each patron instead of only one. This 
did not take into consideration the extra amount of work 
in settling claims on disputed bills for switching and de- 
Murrage, which are usually straightened out before being 
paid. 

Ye give you this information to show that the shippers 
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and receivers of freight are not only the ones who object 
to this new labor-saving (?) arrangement. 


DUPLICATION OF INSPECTION 


R. E. Hughes, traffic manager of the New Era Milling 
Company, Arkansas City, Kan., has, under date of June 28, 
written the following letter to Director-General McAdoo: 


Since the railroads in the country are under unified con- 
trol, we have a suggestion that we would like to offer for 
your consideration. 

This city is served by the Santa Fe, Frisco, Missouri 
Pacific, Midland Valley and K. S. W. railroads. Our plant 
is located on the tracks of the Frisco Railroad. Before we 
are permitted to load cars with flour, each of these rail- 
roads require us to secure an inspection card from the car 
inspector of their respective lines, which we consider is a 
great amount of unnecessary time and labor wasted, not 
saying anything about the extra trouble we are put to in 
getting each one of these inspectors over to our plant to 
inspect these cars. 

Since we are now required to order. all of our cars from 
the Frisco Railroad (the line on which we are located), 
it appears that all cars could be inspected for loading by 
the Frisco’s inspector and such inspection be accepted by 
the other railroads. If the inspector of each line comes to 
our plant each day to make inspections, you can readily 
see the duplication of labor necessary. 

After due consideration of this matter we would like to 
have you refer the same to your regional directors with 
instructions to eliminate this waste and give better service, 
in case you decide such action should be taken. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF TARIFFS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In the Open Forum section of the June 29 issue of The 
Traffic World appeared a timely .article by Mr. Edward 
E. Titus regarding the matter of making tariffs more 
simple. 

While I do not agree with Mr. Titus as to his method of 
simplifying the tariff situation, I do think that he has 
selected the proper time to bring up such discussions, and 
we all agree that some solution of the problem should be 
sought. But the situation is so complex and intricate, and 
so many industries are contingent upon conditions brought 
about by the existing rate situation, that it would be un- 
wise to change them materially. Therefore, the problem 
that confronts us is to change and simplify the freight tariff 
situation, not the freight rate situation. 


For a number of years I have been thinking of what 
would be the best method to do this. Take the South- 
western Lines territory, with which territory the writer 
is most familiar. Ninety-five per cent of any Southwestern 
Lines tariff on classes and commodities is taken up with 
commodity rates; it is a rare exception that a carload 
commodity in interstate traffic moves under a class rate. 
True, under the present class rate situation, this is the 
only feasible plan. Therefore, I think all commodity rates 
should be abolished. I do not mean the rate itself, but the 
method of publishing it. Naturally you ask, how I would 
abolish the commodity tariff and still retain the rate in- 
tact. The answer is simple enough. Use the same general 
method as is in vogue at present as to regard class rates, 
except cut out all individual lines issue, and confine all 
tariffs to party issues; for instance, all class rates to and 
from the Southwestern territory and interstate rates be- 
tween points within that territory could be published in 
one tariff, using the same general method as is now used 
in arriving at and publishing such rates. 


Now we come to the point. In addition to the regular 


first five classes and the five lettered class rates of the 
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Western Classification, establish some twenty or thirty 
other class rates, such class rates to be made up on basis 
of the commodity rates. In other words, take all existing 
commodity rates as now published in the Southwestern 
territory and group them. Where rates are approximately 


the same place them in one group. Of course, this would 
necessarily increase some and decrease others, but the 
change would be slight and no undue burden would fall 
upon any one. For instance, the commodity rate on emi- 
grants’ movables and potatoes in carload lots from Chicago 
to Oklahoma points are almost identical. These could be 
grouped together, and given, we will say, class 17, as would 
all other commodities taking a similar rate. I figure not 
to exceed thirty classes (suppose we use the term “excep- 
tional classes” to separate them from the regular class 
rates) or exceptional classes, I should say, to take care of 
all commodity rates now in existence, by making slight 
changes in the rates. This is based on the Southwestern 
territory. Of course, in the Official Classification territory 
where there is but about one commodity rate to our 
(Southwestern) ninety, it should not require so many ex- 
ceptional class rates. My idea is to publish these excep- 
tional class rates right along with the class rates in the 
same tariff and on the same page or pages. 

Now, of course, they are already at work on a uniform 
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classification, but whether we use a uniform classification, 
Western Classification, Official or Southern Classification, 
it will be necessary for each state or group of states to 
have an exception to their governing classification, and on 
any commodity that is now given a “commodity” rate, 
should be listed in this exception to the governing classi- 
fication as taking a certain exceptional class rate. The 
exception to the classification to take precedence over the 
governing classification. Naturally where no commodity is 
mentioned in the exceptions the class rate as named in the 
classification would apply. To be sure, where the apjli- 
cation is to be limited between certain designated points, 
such limitations could be made in the exceptions. 

As stated in the premises, our problem is to revise, not 
the freight rates, but the method of publishing such rates. 
This plan would effect only minor changes in existing raies 
and make it a simple matter for the carriers or the Com- 
mission to establish future rates, for instead of figuring 
out a new scale of rates for a certain commodity, simply 
designate the exceptional class rate that fits the case. 
Also, if it becomes necessary to increase or decrease a 
rate on a certain commodity it would only be necessary to 
change the exceptional class rate. 

P. H. McGregor, 
Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. 
Chickasha, Okla., July 2, 1918. 


a a 
Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 
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REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIER 


Facilities of Shipper: 

(Supreme Court of Appeals of W. Va.) The act of Con- 
gress to regulate commerce, as amended conferring upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission authority to compel 
railroads engaged in interstate commerce to provide ship- 
ping facilities for shippers tendering interstate shipments 
Sufficient to justify the construction and maintenance of 
the same, does not deprive the Public Service Commission 
of jurisdiction to require such a railroad to provide such 
facilities to a shipper offering intrastate commerce in such 
quantities as warrants the installation of the faciliteis de- 
manded, even though such facilities, when provided, may 
be used'in the shipment of interstate as well as intrastate 
commerce.—Norfolk & W. Ry. Co. vs. Public Service Com- 
mission, 96 S. E. Rep. 62. 


A common carrier will not be excused from its duty of 
furnishing shipping facilities to one offering commerce to 
it, upon the ground that all of its energies are required to 
meet government needs, brought about by the present state 
of war, where it does not appear that the granting of such 
facilities would divert any of the carrier’s energies, or 
require of it service which would make it less able to per- 
form its public duty.—Ibid. 

Public Service Commissions: 

(Supreme Court of Appeals of W. Va.) Findings of 
fact by the Public Service Commission based upon evi- 
dence to support them will not be reviewed by this court. 
—Norfolk & W. Ry. Co. vs. Public Service Commission, 96 
S. E. Rep. 62. 





What Law Governs: 

(Supreme Court of Ohio.) In a case of an interstate 
shipment of goods by a carrier, under a bill of lading is- 
sued therefor, the rights and liabilities of the parties are 
governed by federal laws and decisions, and should be de- 
termined by the state courts in accordance with the prin- 
ciples announced and enforced by the federal tribunals.— 
Toledo & O. C. Ry. Co. vs. S. J. Kibler & Bros. Co., 119 N. 
E. Rep. 733. 

(Supreme Court of Michigan.) Where Congress has 
taken possession of the field of interstate shipments as 
affected by quarantine regulations, the federal law is para- 
mount, and the state law must yield if in conflict there 
with.—Boyd vs. King et al., 167 N. W. Rep. 901. 


Discrimination: 

(District Court, E. D., Virginia.) At a point squth of Rich- 
mond three railroad companies were competitors for traffic 
to and from that city. Each road had switching facilities 
at Richmond, connecting with each other, and each deliv- 
ered traffic from competitive points to industries on its own 
tracks in Richmond at its tariff rate to that point, without 
extra charge for switching; also each road absorbed the 
switching charge of a competitor on freight to be hauled 
by it to industries on the competitor’s tracks at Rich- 
mond. Other railroad companies, not competitors of those 
for the southern business, entered Richmond and had 
switching facilities connecting with those of the competing 
roads. Such roads, however, did not absorb the switching 
charges on freight to be delivered to industries on the lines 
of the roads with which they were not in competition. [n- 
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terstate Commerce Act, February 4, 1887, declares that, 


jf any common carrier subject to the provisions of the 


act shall directly or indirectly, by any special rate, rebate, 
drawback, or other device, charge, demand, collect or re- 
ceive from any person or persons a greater or less com- 
pensation for any service rendered or to be ren- 
dered than it charges, demands, or receives from 
any other person, it shall be guilty of unjust dis- 
crimination. Held, that the industries located at 
Richmond on the several railroads should be consid- 
ered a group of industries, and it was unjust and discrim- 
jnatory for the competing railroad companies to make de- 
liveries on their tracks without switching charges in case 
of competitive business, and to absorb same as to indus- 
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tries located on the competing lines, but to decline to fur- 
nish the same service with respect to industries located 
on non-competing lines.—Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. et. al. 
vs. United States, 249 Fed. Rep. 368. 

In such case the competing carriers cannot escape the 
charge of discrimination because the delivery of the com- 
petitive shipments was wholly by rail connections.—Ibid. 

The Interstate Commerce Act does not define the par- 
ticular acts which constitute unlawful discrimination, and 
that question is left to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.—Ibid. 

Findings of fact by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in connection with unlawful discrimination are conclusive. 
—Ibid. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 
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TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER 
Misdelivery: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit.) Under the 
Carmack Amendment the initial carrier of an interstate 
shipment is liable for a misdelivery by the terminal car- 
rier.—King et al. vs. Barbarin et al., 249 Fed. Rep. 303. 
Bill of Lading: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit.) A bill of lading 


s is both a receipt and a contract of carriage and delivery.— 


King et al. vs. Barbarin et al., 249 Fed. Rep. 303. 

A delivery by a carrier to the consignee is made at the 
carrier’s peril where the consignee does not surrender the 
bill of lading.—Ibid. 

A carrier, by delivering goods to the consignee without 
the production of the bill of lading, becomes liable to a 
bona fide holder of the bill for value whether by way of 
purchase or as security for advances before the delivery 
of goods at destination.—Ibid. 

Provision in a bill of lading to notify one other than 
the consignee does not warrant the carrier in delivering 
the shipment, save by order of the lawful holder of the 
bill of lading.—Ibid. 

An. actual indorsement by the consignee of a forged bill 
of lading affords a carrier no more protection than would 
be given by delivery directly to the consignee without pro- 
duction of any bill of lading.—Ibid. 

Transfer of a bill of lading, without indorsement and 
with intent to pass title, is a constructive delivery of the 
property which it represents.—Ibid. 


Ownership: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit.) Though the 
consignees were also named in the bill of lading as con- 
Signurs, yet, where the carrier acknowledged receipt of 
the shipment, not from the consignors, but from the own- 
ers, ‘the consignees were only prima facie owners of the 
g00d: shipped.—King et al. vs. Barbarin et al., 249 Fed. 
Rep. 304. 

The presumption of ownership arising from a bill of lad- 
ing in which the consignee was named as consignor may 
be rebutted by other evidence showing the real owner- 
ship —Ibid. 

A ill of lading, instead of naming as consignors the 
Selle's, who were the owners, named the consignee as con- 





signor, and directed notice to a third person. The sellers 
attached to the bill of lading a draft drawn on the con- 
signee, which was dishonored. The bill of lading recited 
receipt of the shipment, not from the consignors, but from 
the owners. Held, that, as the presumption of ownership 
might be rebutted, and as the bill of lading represented 
the property, the carrier was not justified in conclusively 
presuming that the consignees were the owners, and in 
delivering the property without production of the original 
bill of lading, possession of which the consignees never 
secured, having dishonored the draft to which the bill of 
lading was attached.—Ibid. 


In such case, the sellers having taken back from the 
bank their dishonored draft, drawn on the consignees, are 
entitled to recover from the carrier, despite an asserted 
lack of privity between the sellers and the carrier.—Ibid. 
Failure to Deliver: 

(Supreme Court of Michigan.) Plaintiff, owner of beans, 
shipped them over defendant’s road, by bill of lading re- 
citing receipt of them from plaintiff, consigned to him, 
notify C. Draft on C. not being paid, and being returned 
to plaintiff with bill of lading, he reshipped them, sur- 
rendering to defendant the first bill of lading, and receiving 
from it another reciting receipt from “owners” of the 
beans, consigned to order C., notify P., and signed C. 
shipper, and requiring its surrender properly indorsed be- 
fore delivery of the property. This, on plaintiff’s draft 
attached thereto not being paid, was returned to plaintiff. 
Held, that, plaintiff having put defendant in possession 
of the beans, and always retaining control of the bills of 
lading, could recover of it for the beans, they never hav- 
ing been delivered.—Ortner vs. Michigan Cent. R. R. Co. 
et al., 167 N. W. Rep. 851. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Unprecedented Flood: 

(Supreme Court of Ohio.) Where an extraordinary and 
unprecedented flood has destroyed a consignment of goods 
in the possession of a bailee for transportation, an .ante- 
cedent delay, without other act of negligence, will not ren- 
der the bailee responsible for the damage caused by such 
flood. This rule of liability applies to a common carrier as 
well as to other bailees, and has been adopted by our fed- 
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eral tribunals.—Toledo & O. C. Ry. Co. vs. S. J. Kibler & 
Bros. Co., 119 N. E. Rep. 733. 

Where there has been antecedent delay in shipment, fol- 
lowed by an unprecedented physical event comprising what 
is know as an “act of God,” if the carrier has failed to 
exercise due care after discovery of such an event and 
its impending perils, the carrier will be liable, if damage 
ensues, because of such neglect.—Ibid. 

Liability: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, San Antonio.) If a 
carrier receives the quantity of wheat stated in the bill 
of lading, and delivers a less quantity, it is liable for the 
difference.—Baker vs. H. Dittlinger Roller Mills Co., 203 
S. W. Rep. 798. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) Where a con- 


signee of cotton oil furnished its own tank cars for the 
shipment, and it was not apparent that the inner valve in 
the car had not been closed, the railroad company, though 
bound to exercise a high degree of care, cannot be held 
liable for loss of the oil resulting from failure to securely 
close the valve, notwithstanding the outer cap might have 
prevented the escape, had it not been defective, it appear- 
ing cars were often transported without fastening the outer 
cap.—Alabama & V. Ry. Co. et al. vs. American Cotton Oil 
Co., 249 Fed. Rep. 308. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) Where a seller 
of cottonseed oil loaded same in its own tank car, buyer 
cannot, having paid bill of lading with draft attached, re- 
cover against railroad company for loss of oil resulting 
from defect in car not discoverable by reasonable inspec- 
tion, even though railroad company made seller, who was 
required by contract to deliver oil, an allowance for use 
of car—Alabama Great Southern R. R. Co. vs. Morris & 
Co., 249 Fed. Rep. 312 . 

Weights: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, San Antonio.) Mere 
fact that weighing of wheat was done by a third person 
did not relieve carrier of liability when it delivered less 
quantity, where it accepted such weight and entered it on 
the bill of lading—Baker vs. H. Dittlinger Roller Mills 
Co., 203 S. W. Rep. 798. 


Burden of Proof: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, San Antonio.) Weights 
of goods shipped stated in the bill of lading being prima 
facie evidence of the amount received, the burden is on 
the carrier to show that it did not receive such amounts. 
—Baker vs. H. Dittlinger Roller Mills Co., 203 S. W. Rep. 
798. 

Where carrier proves that it delivered all the wheat re- 
ceived, which was carefully weighed and checked at des- 
tination, when it was found to weigh less than the bill of 
lading states, the carrier is not liable for the discrepancy. 
—Ibid. 

Evidence: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, San Antonio.) Evi- 
dence held insufficient to show that there was no leakage 
in a car carrying wheat, so that the carrier was not ab- 
solved from liability for the discrepancy.—Baker vs. H. 
Dittlinger Roller Mills Co., 203 S. W. 798. 


Conversion: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, San Antonio.) The 
shipper suing for conversion, by delivery other than to ship- 
per’s order, contrary to the bill of lading, has the burden 
not only of showing this, but also that he was injured 
thereby.—Owosso Mfg. Co. vs. Chicago R. I. & P. R. R. 
Co. et al., 203 S. W. Rep. 814. 
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Lease of Car: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) Where a rail- 
road company made an allowance of the freight because 
the consignee furnished its own tank car, the company, as 
it exercised no right over the car, except for the limited 
purpose of transporting the shipment, should not be treated 
as a lessee—Alabama & V. Ry. Co. et al. vs. American 
Cotton Oil Co., 249 Fed. Rep. 308. 

Warehouseman: 

(Court of Errors and Appeals of N. J.) A railroad com- 
pany is’ not an insurer of a carload of hay placed by it in 
its open yard, when not unloaded by the consignee within 
48 hours after notification of arrival; its duty as warehouse 
man being to exercise reasonable care to guard the prop- 
erty, a care which must be commensurate with the dan- 
ger.—Champlin vs. Erie R. R.-Co., 103 Atlantic Rep. 807. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 
Injury From Fire: 

(Supreme Court of North Carolina.) In action for dam- 
ages by fire from engine sparke, which set fire to a live 
stock car, where there was testimony that the spark ar- 
rester was defective, testimony of engineer that it was in 
good condition on the day after the fire made a jury ques- 
tion whether it was in good condition the night of the fire, 
—Osborne et al. vs. Southern R. R. Co., 96 S. E. Rep. 34. 

Origin of fire in stock car may be shown by circumstan- 
tial evidence, and no witness need testify: that he saw 
sparks coming from the engine, in the absence of evidence 
of other origin of the fire, which was a matter of defense. 
—lIbid. 

Care Required: 

(Supreme Court of North Carolina.) It is the duty of 
the common carrier, irrespective of contract, to safely 
carry and deliver all stock delivered to it——Osborne ei al. 
vs. Southern R. R. Co., 96 S. E. Rep. 34. 

Burden of Proof: 

(Supreme Court of North Carolina.) If stock shipped is 
lost or damaged, the burden is on the carrier to prove 
facts that would relieve it from liability—Osborne et al. 
vs. Southern R. R. Co., 96 S. E. Rep. 34. 

Evidence: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, San Antonio.) In 
shiper’s action for negligent handling of carload of bulls, 
evidence held not to show defendant was negligent.—St. 
Louis, B. & M. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Moss, 203.8. W. 777. 
Negligence: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, San Antonio.) If the 
negligence of plaintiff shipper, in placing vicious bulls un- 
confined in a car together, contributed to injury to them, he 
could not recover, and his negligence need not have been 
the sole proximate cause of injury.—St. Louis, B. & M. Ry. 
Co. et al. vs. Moss, 203 S. W. Rep. 777. 

Contributory negligence is a complete defense to al 
action based on defendant’s negligence, whether it caused 
the injury alone or concurred with the negligence of de 
fendant in producing the result.—203 S. W. Rep. 777. 


Proper Cars: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, El Paso.) While re 
covery cannot be had of carrier for injuries to shee) it 
transportation which were the proximate result of the 
weakened condition in which they were tendered for cal 
riage, yet the carrier having received them in that c ndi- 
tion for shipment was bound to exercise ordinary care in 
furnishing proper cars, including proper bedding, for their 
transportation; and if guilty of negligence in that Te 
spect, which proximately resulted in injury to them is 
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liable for the consequent damages.—Kans. City, M. & O. 
Ry. Co. of Texas vs: Weatherby, 203 S. W. Rep. 793. 

That a shipper of live stock, being present and fully 
aware of the extent and condition of the bedding then in 
the cars, accepted them as bedded, and so is estopped to 
Notice of Claim: 
claim improper bedding as cause of injury, is proper mat- 
ter of defense.—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Mich.) The defense that a shipper 
of live stock has made no claim for damages because of 
delay and diversion of his shipment, within five days, as 
required by its shipping contract, if not pleaded by the 
carrier, is waived.—Boyd vs. King et al., 167 N. W. Rep. 
901. 

In a shipper’s action against carrier for damages and 
diversion of a shipment of live stock, notification to the 
carrier by telegram containing shipping directions that he 
would hold it liable for damages was a sufficient compli- 
ance with the shipping contract requiring claim of damages 
to be made within five days.—Ibid. 

Embargo: 

(Supreme Court of Mich.) Where a carrier has accepted 
shipment of live stock with knowledge of an embargo on live 
stock shipments by a connecting carrier whereby it might 
become impossible to fulfill its contract of carriage which 
the shipper did not know, and of which the carrier did 
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not give him notice, it cannot interpose such embargo as a 
defense to an action for delay and diversion of shipment, 
caused by the carrier’s act of unloading and watering the 
stock in a county against which the embargo was in force. 
—Boyd vs. King et al., 267 N. W. Rep. 901. 


SHIPPING DECISIONS 


Contracts: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Where the 
parties orally agreed upon a contract of affreightment by 
water, intending that a written contract should be drawn 
up, the oral contract was binding, the parties having 
acted upon it, and it appearing from the forms prepared by 
each party that there was a meeting of the minds of every 
material term; and neither party had the right, in pre- 
paring a written form, to introduce a new provision in the 
contract.—West India S. S. Co. vs. Chicago House Wreck- 
ing Co., 249 Fed. 338. 

Freight: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Evidence 
held to sustain libelant’s contention that a shipment was 
transported pursuant to a contract of affreightment previ- 


ously entered into between the parties, and not under an 


independent engagement.—West India S. S. Co. vs. Chicago 
House Wrecking Co., 249 Fed. Rep. 338. 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 


in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


Efficiency in Trafic . 


HOW TO PACK FOR EXPORT 


The General Engineer Depot, War Department, publishes 
the following suggested guiding specifications for packing 
Machinery, supplies and equipment for export on orders 
issued by the General Engineer Depot: 


1. All merchandise must be protected by substantial 
boxing and must be securely packed therein. Export ship- 
ping conditions involve much rougher handling than is 
usually understood. 

2. All packing should be as light in weight as possible 
and cubie contents kept to a minimum in order to econo- 
mize shipping space; but the paramount consideration must 
always be safe handling. Brittle pine crates of half-inch 
board are worthless. 


3. Packages over 1,000 pounds or less than 200 pounds 
are to be avoided when practicable. 


4, Each case or crate should be firmly bound with strap 

or band iron. Straps should be not less than 1 inch wide 

No. 18 gauge. Ends should overlap at least 6 inches. 

5. All lumber used in boxing and packing to be strictly 

sound and of such dimensions as to insure full protection 

under rough handling. Under no cireumstances should 
outside boxing be less than 13-16 inch thick. 


6. Packages over 300 pounds should be paeked in not 
less tian 2-inch stock, additional straps and binding to be 
_ at every 2% inches for boxes exceeding 3 feet in 
ength:. 


ted 


_‘. Boxes 600 pounds weight or over shall have 4 by 4 
Inch <kids, top and bottom of box, securely bolted together 
with z-inch diameter bolts, and these bolts, wherever pos- 
Sible, should extend entirely through box. To prevent 
Shifting, ends of box must be securely braced inside. 

8. ‘'se yellow pine, gum, white pine, spruce and hem- 


lock lumber surfaced one or more sides. This gives a 
desirable uniformity of thickness and makes easy stencil- 
ing on more than one face of the package. 

9. Use cement-coated or barbed-wire nails—eight-penny 
and ten-penny. This is important to make the nails hold. 
Not less than two in end of any board and not over 4 
inches apart in wide boards. (Six-inch boards, three nails.) 


10. Use corner posts in all packages. 


11. Machinery itself should be covered with waterproof- 
ing paper or oilcloth to prevent damage from moisture. 
Machinery should be thoroughly slushed with suitable pro- 
tective compound. All leose or detached parts should be 
firmly and securely fixed to prevent dislodgment during 
transit, All finished surfaces to be amply protected against 
injury from salt air and water. 


12. Packages containing machinery, or parts, should. be 
securely blocked in the case or crate to prevent any move- 
ment. 


13. Electrical and mechanical apparatus to be solidly 
packed in excelsior, straw, salt hay, or other filler in a 
solid box with paneled ends, securely nailed and then rein- 
forced with % by 3 inch battens around the sides at the 
ends, with 1-inch by No. 18 gauge strap iron all the way 
around the battens, ends lapping at least 6 inches. 

14. Hardware, nails, bolts, etc., because of their weight 
should be packed in small cases or kegs. 


15. Materials such as glassware, tools, lamps, instru- 
ments, powder, acids shall be shipped in boxes, the thick- 
ness of stock to be determined by the weight or cubical 
capacity. 

16. Tools, instruments, or any articles subject to dam- 
age by moisture shall be well wrapped in waterproof paper 
and boxes thoroughly lined with waterproof paper before 
being packed. 

17. Cylindrical articles such as tanks, boilers, etc., shall 
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be shipped in cradles made of heavy timbers; the articles 
to be securely bolted to cradles or skids. 

18. Oils, paints and liquids shall be shipped in 50-gal- 
lon barrels or steel drums of not less than No. 16 gauge 
or in heavy tin containers which should be hermetically 
sealed and securely packed in boxes. 

19. On heavy boxes sling marks to be plainly indicated 
on outside at the proper place, reinforcement provided to 
insure against damage to case. 

20. All wide side pieces of flat packages should be pre- 
vented from splitting by crosspieces nailed thereto—one in 
middle for 6 feet and two for sides over 6 feet; band iron 
or corner clips to top and bottom should connect at these 
crosspieces. 

21. If new packing is tried, test boxes and crates by 
forcibly pushing each over the end twice. The package is 
then dropped from a platform 3 or 4 feet high. The pack- 
age must not be broken to any extent by this test. 

22. Projecting portions of heavy castings having nar- 
row necks must be taken off, as they will break off by 
jarring. 

23. Gray iron extended parts must be kept one-half to 
one inch away from covering, as the spring of boards will 
cause breakage. 

24. Two heavy cast pieces must not rest together, but 
must be cushioned or separated by wood brace or block. 

25. In packing machines which are knocked down it is 
desirable to indicate, “Open on this side.” 

26. Heavy items must be firmly bolted to skids or floor- 
ing; nothing shall be hung from sides of box. Unoccupied 
space in packing boxes must be thoroughly braced. 

27. Packages must sometimes be proportioned to facili- 
ties for handling at port. 

28. In marking packages use block waterproof marking 
or stencil paint. 

29. Put the following marks, in rectangle, on each sep- 
arate box, crate, bundle, or piece, unless otherwise in- 
structed: 








Depot Req. Foreign Req. 
Item No. 
Order No. Pkg. No. 


In addition to all marks hereinbefore specified, there is 
to appear on each package a synopsis of the contents of 
same, cubic contents, gross weight, and by whom shipped. 

30. Packing lists must be made out correctly and in 
detail with all information called for. Merchandise must 
be described in specific terms. Such designations as ‘‘Pro- 
visions,” “Groceries,” “Canned goods,” “Hardware,” “Ma- 
chinery,” or any other general terms, must not be used. 


HEAVIER LOADING OF EGGS 


Manager Kendall, in Bulletin 24, car service section, 
has taken this step to procure heavier loading of eggs 
in refrigerators: 

Please refer to our Bulletin No. 14, of May 2nd, regard- 
ing the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad rebuilding in their 
13,000, 14,000, and 15,000 series, a number of refrigerator 
cars, and it was developed by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture that eggs could be loaded five tiers instead of 
four tiers high in this class of equipment. 

For ready reference we are attaching list of the car 
numbers of refrigerators that have been rebuilt as of 
June 7th. 

We will be glad to have our attention called to any 
shippers not loading this equipment with eggs five tiers 
instead of four. 


LOSS AND DAMAGE PREVENTION 


Regional Directors Aishton, Holden and Bush have issued 
the following circular to western roads: 


It is a matter of first importance that everything pos- 
sible be done to prevent the loss and damage of freight. 
Many loss and damage claims arise from bad marking, 
poor packing and from deliveries to the wrong person, or 
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to persons who fail to make a signature sufficiently clear 
for identification. . 

The existing rules as to marking, packing and packing 
cases should be followed very closely with all employes 
to prevent loss of packages or damage due to insecure 
packages. Particular attention should be given to the re- 
porting promptly to the Freight Claim Office of all astray 
packages, 

If the proper attention is given to these important points 
by all interested employes, it should result in a very 
considerable reduction in the loss and damage claims. 


MAXIMUM LOADING OF CARS 


Regional Director Winchell writes to southern roads as 
follows: 


The records indicate that the tons per loaded car from 
the southern region does not show a very marked increase, 
and, considering the fact that there is such a large propor- 
tion of the tonnage from this region moving through the 
congested eastern region, it is most important that we 
obtain maximum loading in order to reduce to the fullest 
extent possible the number of cars moving through the 
congested gateways and into the eastern territory. 

Will you please give this attention. 


BOX CAR LOADING 


Regional Director Holden has issued a circular saying: 


Box car equipment has been used to a considerable ex- 

tent at army camps for loading manure and other refuse, 
which makes the equipment unfit for general service. Sim- 
ilar misuse may be prevalent at other points. 
Instructions should be in effect that gondola or stock 
cars be used for such loading, and the use of box cars be 
prohibited. At present there should be no difficulty in 
furnishing sufficient stock cars for loading of this kind. 


ASSISTANT IN TRANSPORTATION WANTED. 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
an open competitive examination for assistant in trans- 
portation, for men only. Five vacancies in the Bureau 
of Markets, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. D., 
at entrance salaries ranging from $1,800 to $2,400 a year, 
and future vacancies requiring similar qualifications will 
be filled from this examination, unless it is found in the 
interest of the service to fill any vacancy by reinstate 
ment, transfer, or promotion. Certification to fill the 
higher-salaried positions will be made from those attaining 
the highest average percentages in the examination. The 
duties of appointees will be to assist in the rendering of 
practical service to producers and distributors of farm 
commodities, especially live stock and perishable com: 
modities, in every phase of the transportation problem, 
and to co-operate with both shippers and carriers in rais- 


ing the standard of transportation service and in reducing. 


the economic waste of foodstuffs in transit. 


EXAMINER OF ACCOUNTS WANTED. 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
an open competitive examination for examiner of accounts, 
for men only. Vacancies in the Bureau of Valuation and 
in the Bureau of Carriers’ Accounts, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and in positions requiring similar qualifica 
tions, will be filled from this examination, unless it is 
found in the interest of the service to fill any vacancy by 
reinstatement, transfer or promotion. Two general grades 
of eligibles will be established from this examination, the 
salaries in the first grade ranging from $2,200 to $3,000 
a year, with an allowance for expenses when absent trom 
headquarters in the discharge of official duties, and it 
the second grade from $1,800 to $2,100 a year and such 
allowance. Appointments to these positions will be pri 
cipally for duty in the field, but some appointments may 
be made for duty in Washington, D. C. 
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Legal Department 


In this department a legal expert answers simple qu sma nag relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. eaders desiring 
special service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 
Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





Baggage Should Move with Passenger 

Massachusetts.—Question: Passenger purchased coupon 
ticket from Worcester, Mass., to Columbus, Ohio, to be 
used May 21. Baggage was forwarded on May 22 and pas- 
senger decided to go one week later, May 29. Refund was 
obtained on the initial ticket and R. R. company charged 
$5.38 excess baggage. We requested to have baggage 
privilege transferred to the second ticket, which was pur- 
chased for use on May 29, but R. R. company claimed that 
this request could not be granted. We would appreci- 
ate it very much if you would advise us your opinion on 
this matter. 


Answer: At common law the transportation of 
a passenger’s baggage went along with the car- 
triage of the passenger himself, and as an_inci- 
dent thereto. Michie on Carriers, Volume 4, Sec- 


tion 3473, says: “A carrier of passengers is not liable 
for baggage unless the baggage is checked and transported 
as incident to the transportation of a passenger, even 
though it may have been checked and carried in a baggage 
car. So where one purchased a passenger ticket over the 
defendant’s railroad for the purpose of obtaining a check 
upon which his trunk was forwarded as baggage, without 
any intention of accompanying the baggage in its trans- 
portation, and made the journey to his destination by his 
own private conveyance, it was held that defendant was 
not liable as a common carrier.” 

In the case of Crout vs. Yazoo & M. V. R. Co., 176 S. 
W. 1030, the court held that an express stipulation in the 
ticket contract that the holder must travel between the 
same points and on the same day of the checking of his 
baggage was valid. 

In the case of National Baggage Committee vs. A. T. & 
8. F. Ry. Co., 32 I. C. C. 156, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission said that baggage service has grown up as an in- 
ident to the transportation of passengers, and has adopted 
Tegulations regarding the shape and use of baggage, 
whether for personal or commercial use. The Commission 
also said, In Re Mileage, Excursion and Commutation Tick- 
ets, 23 I. C. C. 96, that it is lawful for carrier having duly 
established in the manner required or authorized by law, 
any form of commutation or mileage fares, to provide in 
their schedules for the use of any said fares, and the check- 
ing and transportation of baggage oy the holder thereof. 

As most carriers have provided in their schedules that 
the bazgage of the ticket holder to move free must travel 
With him, it is our opinion that the carrier is right in 
harging for the baggage as above described. 

* * * 
arrier’s Liability in Shipment Refused by Consignee and 
Sold 

Ohio.—Question: On March 24, 1916, our shippers at 
Station X on road “A” shipped a carload of ear corn con- 
Signed to our order notify consignees at station “Y” on 
dad “i.” The car arrived at “Y” on March 29, 1916. Con- 
signees waived inspection, paid our draft, surrendered bill 
of lading same date and ordered car to his warehouse on 

bad “OC,” but on account of congestion on road “C” car 
lid not arrive at consignee’s switch until April 12, 1916, 
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when it was refused by consignee on the grounds that it 
was not up to the grade of corn purchased. This refusal 
was called to our attention, and on May 12 we advised 
the railroad company that car did not belong to us in 
view of the fact that consignee had paid our draft, and 
that they should take such action as they saw fit to dis- 
pose of the car, and car was subsequently sold for charges, 
However, the railroad company was unable to obtain more 
than 15 cents per bushel at “Y” and moved the car to sta- 
tion “Z.” Forty cents per bushel, or a total of $309.70, 
was realized. 

Consignees instituted suit against us to recover the 
amount paid us on our draft. Testimony was offered at 
the trial to show that car was loaded with good, sound, 
yellow corn, which was rebutted by consignee’s witness 
that corn was frosted and green when loaded. The case 
was finally decided in consignee’s favor on the grounds 
of breach of warranty on our part. 

The railroad company have offered us in settlement 
$140.10, which is the net amount after deducting car de- 
murrage charges and freight charges from original point 
of shipment to destination at which disposition was finally 
made. On March 4, 1918, we filed claim with the railroad 
company for gross amount realized from the sale less 
freight charges from station “X” to “Y” and less demur- 


_ rage to May 12, which was the date of our refusal, making 


net proceeds $243.60 instead of $149.16. as offered by the 
railroad. Settlement on this basis denied on the grounds 
that claim was not filed within the six months’ limit as 
provided in section 3 of the Uniform Bill of Lading. 

Our position is that we have not filed a regular loss and 
damage claim. We are simply making claim for the net 
proceeds of the sale and that section 3 does not govern; 
that under administrative ruling 67 (D), as published in 
Interstate Commerce Commission Tariff Circular 18A, the 
railroad company should recognize responsibility for the 
condition of the corn on account of delay of 14 days in 
making delivery after surrender of bill of lading; that 
demurrage after May 1 should be waived on the ground 
that in a sense the corn became railroad material. 

Answer: ‘Both the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the U. S. Supreme Court have declared valid and rea- 
sonable the stipulation of the Uniform Bill of Lading re- 
quiring claims to be filed within six months after delivery 
of the property, and have declared all such claims barred 
from recovery if not filed within that time and strictly 
in accordance with the written stipulation. See our an- 
swer to “California,” published on page 598 of the March 
16, 1918, issue of The Traffic World. 

For these reasons the carrier is right in refusing to con- 
sider your claim in any sum in excess of $149.11, because any 
sum demanded in excess of that amount is in the nature 
of a claim for damages, which is expressly covered by the 
aforesaid stipulation- in the Uniform Bill of Lading. Un- 
less the carrier was at fault for the condition of the corn 
at station “Y,” it is entitled to all demurrage and freight 
charges from original point of shipment to destination 
point and up to the time when the shipment was sold. It 
appears that the carrier offers to settle with you on that 
basis, and as it does not admit any responsibility for the 
condition of the corn at destination point, or that the 
transportation and demurrage charges were not properly 
assessed, the shipment is not governed by the rule estab- 
lished in Rule 67 (d) of Tariff Circular 18-A. 

oo * & 
Time to File Overcharge Claims. 

New York.—Question: We have submitted on April 17, 
1918, for consideration of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission at Washington, D. C., a matter relative to claim 
for overcharge $40.76 on shipments forwarded from Phila- 
delphia on September 20, 1915, consigned to Denver. We 
have been handling claim on this subject with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, but without suc- 
cess; therefore, on April 17, 1918, presented the matter to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for their decision. 
We were informed as follows that the complaint is barred: 

“Section 16 of ‘the act to regulate commerce provides 
that all complaints for the recovery of damages shall be 
filed with the Commission within two years from the time 
the cause of action accrues, and not after. In Louisville 
Cement Co. vs. I. C. C., decided April 29, 1918, by the 
United States Supreme Court, it was held that the cause 
of action accrues when the charges alleged to have been 
unlawful are paid. As the charges appear to have been 
paid during October and November, 1915, and the complaint 
was not filed with the Commission until April 20, 1918, 
it is barred. The Commission is without power to take 


any action in such cases.” 


Answer: While the claim above described is barred 
from recovery ‘before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, under the act and decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the U. S. Supreme Court, yet, if 
the claim is actually an overcharge, that is a charge in 
excess of that contained in the published tariffs of the car- 
rier, such a claim might be brought ‘in the state or federal 
court, even though more than two years old. Actions for 
overcharges can be brought in such courts without prior 
determination by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Such an action being for the repayment of a sum of money 
exacted and received by the carrier in violation of the 
contract of shipment, a shipper may sue in a state court, 
on the contract for interstate shipment, since the action 
does not involve an attempt by the state court to regulate 
interstate commerce, or to enforce any provision of the 
interstate commerce act. 

* * oe 
Liability of Carrier in Delayed Shipments 

North Carolina.—Question: On June 27, 1916, C. & N. W. 
Railway Company issued bill of lading to one of our fac- 
tories covering one car furniture for Jersey City, N. J.; 
the contents of this car was not delivered to consignees 
until September 20, 1916, shipment being en route almost 
three months, which caused damage to the furniture by 
reason of same being in car unusual length of time, and 
a number of pieces it was necessary to have refinished 
on this account, for which we filed claim with railroad 
company, supporting same with necessary papers, together 
with affidavit of consignee as to condition when received 
and cost for putting in proper condition, the same as when 
shipped. The transportation lines to Jersey City were 
open at the time of this shipment, and we were given 


authority to load same, and shipment was accepted by rail- 


road without question. They have now declined our claim, 
stating that they cannot admit liability on account of this 
unusual delay. 

Will you please advise us what recourse we have, if 
any, as it appears that three months is an unusual length 
of time for transportation of carload shipment from Hick- 
ory, N. C., to Jersey City, N. J., which should be moved 
in about ten days to two weeks, even under somewhat con- 
gested condition. 

Answer: Your question involving the same points in- 
volved in a question from “Indiana,” and fully answered 
by us in the June 22, 1918, issue of The Traffic World, we 
respectfully refer you to that answer as covering your 


own. 


a 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of in- 
vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly 
as possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee. 


Address “‘Help for Traffic Man,’? The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


creer rere eerece eens errr EET a CE RENE | a 
Cannot Substitute Through Contract for Separate Con. 
tracts of Carriage Made for Purpose of Evading 
Embargo 

Q.—Please answer following through your “Help for 
Traffic Men” column: A shipped B a number of carloads 
of freight last fall. On account of gateway between orig- 
inating and delivering carrier being embargoed, A was pre- 
vented from shipping direct to destination. However, B 
was able to bring about an arrangement whereby cars 
were consigned to him at the gateway at local rate, and 
he accepted cars there and had them delivered to deliver- 
ing carrier and rebilled them as a new shipment at local 
rate. 

Both lines should have been, and we believe were, aware 
of the manner in which cars were being handled and that 
it was an evasion of the embargo. 

Under such circumstances, if B would make application 
to the I. C. C. do you believe they would order the car- 
riers to make reparation on basis of through rate in effec 
at time shipments moved? _ 

A.—As handled and billed by consignor and consignee, 
the shipments from original point of origin to the gate 
way and from the gateway to ultimate destinations consti- 
tuted separate shipments upon separate contracts of car- 
riage at the local rates applicable thereto, and we do not 
see any basis for a claim for reparation predicated upon the 
difference between the charges lawfully collected and what 
the charges would have been had the shipments moved on 
a through bill of lading at the lawful through rates. The 
separately made contracts for carriage at the local rates 
having been completed, it is not now possible to substitute 
therefor a contract for through carriage at the through 
rates in effect at time of movement or subsequent thereto. 


Demurrage—Consignee Not at Fault 


Q.—We recently contracted with a railroad entering De 
troit, Mich., for a carload of scrap iron which was pu 
chased f. 0. b. Detroit, Mich. The railroad company loaded 
this material and sent us a shipper’s order bill of ladinms 
consigning the car to order of the railroad, care of agent 
at Detroit, Mich., notify Hilb & Bauer, Cincinnati, 0. 
routing shown on the bill of lading, via Toledo and Big 4 

Bill of lading also carried notation, “Ultimate destination 
Hilb & Bauer yards, Cincinnati, O., f. o. b. railroad track 
Detroit, Mich.” Bill of lading was received by’ us Marcel 
19 through the regular channels, i. e., through the bank, 
amount of draft having been paid. We immediately sur 
rendered this bill of lading to agent of the Big 4 here, with 
instructions to deliver the car to our switch on arrival: 
Several days later we received letter from the storekeepe! 
of the railroad, from whom this material was purchased, 
stating the car was being held on their track under de 
murrage and that the original shippers’ order bill of lad: 
ing would have to be returned to them with our st: ight 
bill of lading attached, and when received car wou!d be 
forwarded to us. We, of course, had to secure the retuml 
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of bill of lading from the delivering agent here and for: 
ward same with straight bill of lading to the storekeeper 
of railroad shipping material. While this transaction was 
being made there was approximately $200 car service ac- 
crued, and we feel, inasmuch as the agent who was hold- 
ing this car did not notify us that car was being held for 
the bill of lading, that there should be no car service on 
same. We might further state that the car was held out 
so long that we wrote agent and also superintendent of 
transportation asking for record, but never received a re- 
ply until storekeeper notified us several days later how 
they wanted the bill of lading handled. 

Will you please be kind enough to public in The Traf- 
fic World your opinion as to whether or not this car service 
should legally be collected, and whether in your opinion we 
will have a legitimate claim against railroad company for 
same? 

A.—As we view this matter upon the facts as stated, the 
demurrage accrued through no fault of the consignee. It 
seems to us that the peculiar method of billing the car 
in the first instance and the demands with respect of the 
surrendered bill of lading were in interest of the railroad 
company as the shipper of the material, and as the deten- 
tion of the car at shipping point was not in the interest of 
nor at the instance of the consignee, it is unreasonable to 
impose demurrage charges against him. There appears to 
have been nothing that the consignee could do which he 
did not do to facilitate the delivery of the car to him. 


Unreasonable Embargo—Reparation 


Q.—We have an operation in this district which performs 
its own switching service on account of the character 
of work they do, this plant being located on two roads, one 
which is a switching road (A), the other being a trunk 
line (B). During the severe storms we had in this dis- 
trict in January this year road A placed an absolute em- 
bargo against our plant, and all others in this particular 
district, on account of their inability to handle anything 
because of snow. Road A had a great many cars outside 
of our plant in its yard, and for a period of practically 
two weeks we worked in its yard clearing same of snow 
and moving in empty cars to our plant. The plant is a 
very essential industry to the government at this time, and 
its shutting down would be felt very hard at a great many 
points, and would mean a very heavy financial loss to us. 
By doing as mentioned above we were able to continue 
our operation through the very trying period. Empty cars 
brought in from road A were loaded and billing was ten- 
dered to road A, but, on account of its embargo, were de- 
clined, and in consequence we have a very heavy demur- 
rage bill now in our hands to pay, which we do not be- 
lieve road A should have insisted upon in face of what 
we were doing for all concerned. Road B also serving us, 
did not have any embargo against us, but it did not have 
any cars which we could use, nor any motive power to get 
any cars to us, so we are in the clear so far as they are 
concerned. What I would like you to answer is: Can 
road A legally collect demurrage from us inasmuch as my 
inierpretation of the tariff is that there is nothing in 
the demurrage rule which would authorize collection under 
the circumstances? If we were to pay the bills, do you 
know of any ruling or procedure that would procure a 
refund for us through the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion? 

A.—We do not know of any ruling of the Commission 
upon the precise state of facts which you relate. It seems 
to us that the reasonableness of the embargo is at issue, 
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it having been based upon the carrier’s inability to handle 
traffic on account of snow and the necessity for its con- 
tinuation having ceased when the tracks of the carrier 
had been cleared of snow. If the embargo is shown to 
have been unreasonable it follows that consignor had 
been demaged thereby and should upon proof thereof 

be awarded reparation. : 


Responsibility for Demurrage Charges 

Q.—Did demurrage charges properly accrue on a carload 
shipment under the following circumstances: 

Shipment was made in carload lot from our plant at 
A to ourselves at B to complete the order from our ware- 
house at that point; shipment was made on the order of 
the Star Company consigned to the Black Company at B. 
Car arrived in due course at B and was set into our own 
switch and shipment completed. Our representative then 
gave verbal instructions to the yardmaster and also the 
ll 

FOR SALE 

Several cars of good Oak ties (6x8-8). L. 

Edwardsburg, Mich. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400. 2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 





F. Pearson, 








Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for eoeen. Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zioc 
Mines, etc. This valuable Reference Book free. Write for it. 
Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 


Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsur- 
ing maximum profits. Submit yous literature for pre- 
liminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Cox trey) life: 
Mailing 
eS cet eee: 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and _ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
ee A eo ee re er ee President 


Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 


We Be, Be 6 60 5 Wikio 60 S00Seccinsuisencrars Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 
CN FT ies ikaw ctihoucceadunswedaewiene Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Bae EE @ccuiceuamesamieeices co nantasoen .:.Assistant Secretary 


5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 





Be i TI don dchnioieians elon Guns sain each daidian Gn ba aaa President 
i Ay Re Pe ai nner E er Vice-President 
po a eee ee en Secretary-Treasurer 
We ee ES bic 53k bene. whe nase ecmacduwcbwasawar Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, III. 
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agent to switch car over to the Black Company. It de- 
veloped that Black Company had no switch of their own 
and car was set to public team track, where Black Com- 
pany received his material. Car was allowed to remain 
there until demurrage of $50 accrued and then bill for the 
demurrage was se::* to our company, the railroad company 
contending that car arrived at B consigned to ourselves 
and they know no other one in the matter. Our conten- 
tion is that our responsibility ceased when car was 
switched from our own track at B, and Black Company 
was evidently recognized as the consignee, aS we have 
statement on file from the agent that he several times 
notified them to unload the car and that each time they 
had promised to do so. We admit that our record is weak 
in the respect that our representative at B gave no written 
instructions to switch the car to Black Company; on the 
other hand, the superintendent of the interested line ad- 
vises that a switching order must be given before car 
would be moved, and as the car was moved without such 
written order to another track we fail to see that this 
would hold us responsible. 

A.—It does not appear from your statement of the case 
that the car originally consigned to yourselves at B was, 
after arrival, reconsigned to Black Company at that point, 
as probably could have been done under reconsigning tariff. 
Therefore the carrier knew no other consignee than your- 
selves, and as is usual looks to the consignee for pay- 
ment of demurrage charges. We think that where carriers 
accept oral instructions to switch cars and perform that 
service that they have waived their requirement of a writ- 
ten order and cannot justly impose additional charges up- 
on shippers or consignees on such technical grounds. 


EFFECTIVE DATES POSTPONED. 

The Commission has postponed the effective date in 
No. 9380, Pollak Steel Co. vs. B. & O. et al., from August 
1 to October 1; also the effective date in No. 8857, Natchez 
Chamber of Commerce vs. Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, 
from August 1 to September 1; and in supplemental fourth 
section order No. 7221, from July 1 to September 3, in 
so far as it relates to traffic involved in No. 9021, Ernst 
Heldmaier vs. C., I. & L., 49 I. C. C., 81. 


RULE 9 PROVISIONS MODIFIED. 

The Commission has modified the provisions of rule 9 
of Tariff Circular 18-A so as to increase the volume of 
supplemental matter, but not the number of supplements 
filed by the carriers in compliance with its orders in 
No. 9457, Cooper Grocer Co. vs. Morgan’s La. & Tex. 
R. R. and S. S. Co. et al., and related supplemental dock- 
ets, four in number. 











Personal Notes 


At a joint meeting of the new and retiring boards of 
governers of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh C. B. Ellis was 
elected chairman of the Board for the fiscal year. 

George T. Roberts, assistant chief of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s tariff division, and the oldest em- 
ploye, in point of service, of the Commission, died sud- 
denly at his home in Washington, D. C., June 30. He left 
his office a few days before his death feeling not in con- 
dition to continue his work, but he was not believed ta 
be seriously ill. 

“Tom” Gillis, the man at the Interstate Commerce who 
answers the questions the public asks about railroads 
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and their regulation, has been made assistant to the sec- 
retary of that body. Secretary McGinty made the formal 
announcement on the afternoon of Juiy 3. The designa- 
tion is intended as a mark of appreciation for Mr. Gillis, 
whose name is Thomas A. Gillis. He is a legal resideni 
of Pennsylvania and the announcement said that Taomas 
A. Gillis of Pennsylvania had been appointed assistant 
to the secretary. Mr. Gillis has not had any title here- 
tofore. He has filled the place made vacant by ithe res- 
ignation of J. H. Fishback about three years ago. Mr. 
Fishback was chief of the division of currespondence. 
Soon after he quit that division was merged with the 
division of claims. Prior to Mr. Gillis being placed a’ 
the desk cecupied by Mr. Fishback he was in the docket 
division. That is where he acquired his great familiarity 
with complaints and with decisions of the Commissicn 
and the courts. His memory for such things caused Sec- 
retary McGinty to put him in the place where his talen| 
would be available to the public. Gillis knows the lan- 
guage of the act to regulate commerce better than most 
children know the alphabet. This designation makes no 
change in the official staff nor is it to be taken as an 
appointment to the assistant secretaryship which Alfred 
Holmead has held since the promotion of Secretary M°- 
Ginty. It isan accurate designation for Mr. Gillis because 
it is the duty of the secretary to meet the public and to 
help it find what it desires from the records of the Com- 
mission. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
anew, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


July 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mackley: 
saa 9 nae Louis Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
July 11—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Pattison: 
10190—Va. Coal and Fuel Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co. 
July 15—Chillicothe, O.—Examiner Fleming: 
10064—Jackson Iron and Steel Co. vs. D. T. & I. R. R. Co. 
July 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
10152—Wisconsin Granite Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
10126—Southwestern Paper Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
July 15—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Bell: te 
* 10197—The Avella Coal Co. vs. Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. 
© 


oO. 
* 10197, Sub. 1—Meadowlands Coal Co. vs. Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Ry. Co. , 

* 10197, Sub. No. 2—Waverly Coal and. Coke Co. vs. Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia Ry. Co. ; 
10197, Sub. No. 3—Pryor Coal Co. vs. Pittsburgh & West Vir- 

ginia Ry. Co. : 

10197, Sub. No. 4—Duquesne Coal & Coke Co. vs. Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Ry. Co. 

10197, Sub. No. 5—Pittsburgh & Southwestern Coal Co. and 
David L. Newell, receiver, vs. Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Ry. Co. 

July 16—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Fleming: 
10201—Isaac Joseph Iron Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. Co. et al. 

July 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Spethman: : 
10101—John Y. Hite & Louis Rafetto vs. Central R. R. of New 

Jersey. 
10092—Geo. C. Holt and Benjamin B. O’Dell vs. P. C. C. & St. 
i. BR. BR. Ce. 


July 17—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner McCawley: 
— Bureau of Nashville vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
July 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bell: 
| & S 1161—Reconsignment Case (No. 3). 
10173—Diversion and reconsignment rules. 
July 17—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Worthington: 
* 10111—Waukesha Lime & Stone Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
July 18—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Spethman: 
10107—Charles Lyons Co. vs. Adams Express Co. et al. 
July 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Fleming: 
10140—Atlas Leather Mfg. Co. et al. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. R. BR. 
Co. et al. 
July 18—Charlotte, N. C.—Examiner Hillyer: 
sss0—J. A. Skipwith & Co. et al. vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al. 
July 19—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner McCawley: 
1138—Supplemental complaint, Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 
1227—Supplemental complaint, Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


% 


% 


% 


July 20—Asheville. N. C.—Examiner Hillyer: 
$725—Western Carolina Lumber and Timber Assn. et al. vs. 
Southern Ry. Co. et al. 
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Let Us Sign Y our Freight Charge Bonds 


The bonds of the NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY are approved by ALL THE 
RAILROADS and its bonds are acceptable by the Government FOR A LARGER AMOUNT 


THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


Our nearest Agency will be glad to serve you PROMPTLY and EFFICIENTLY. You will 
find a local agency in every large city, besides our principal agencies mentioned below. 


“The World’s Largest Surety Company’”’ 


ALABAMA. 
Montgomery—Porter-Kirven Co., 
National Bank Bldg. 
ARIZONA. 
Phoenix—Carl H. Anderson, 115 No. First Ave. 


317-320 First 


ARKANSAS. 
Little Rock—Lasker-Morris Bank & Trust Co., Cor- 
4th and Main Sts. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles—Catesby C. Thom, Asst. Pac. Coast 
Mngr., 702 Citizens Bank Bldg. 


Chas. Seyler, Jr., 264 I. W. Hellman 
Bldg. 


Frank M. Kelsey, 700 Hibernian Bldg. 


San Francisco—Frank L. Gilbert, Vice President, 
105 Montgomery St. 


COLORADO. 


Denver, Ralph W. Smith, Vice President, 240 Coro- 
nado Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford—National Surety Agency of Connecticut, 
49 Pearl St. 


New Haven—A. H. Barclay, 48 Church St. 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington—Gilpin, Van Trump & Montgomery, 
DuPont Bldg 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
a -e. H. Ronsaville, Mgr., 524 Munsey 
Bldg. 
FLORIDA. 


2. ~*~ _elleontoee & Tucker, 402-405 Bisbee 
Bldg. 
Curtis M. Lowe, 5 and 6 Blum Bldg. 


Pensacola, Welles, Wentworth Ins. Agency, 204 Amer. 
Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Tampa—N. W. Hensley & Co., 26-27 Petteway Bldg. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta—Wm. L. McCalley, Jr., S. E. Mgr., 1102-1103 
Atlanta Nat. Bank Bldg. 
IDAHO. 
Boise—Ensign & Ensign, 901 Main St. 


ILLINOIS. 
Chicago—Joyce & Co., Inc., 417 The Rookery. 


INDIANA. 
Indianapolis—J. P. McGrayel, 809 Fletcher Savings 
& Trust Bldg. 
IOWA. 


Des Moines—Ford Ins. Agency, 512 Citz. Nat. Bank 
dg. 


KANSAS. 
Kansas City—I. J. Talbott, 505 Portsmouth Bldg. 


KENTUCKY. 
Louisville—J. Morton Morris, 1101 Inter-Southern 
dg. 
LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans—Charles Janvier, 206 Whitney Central 


MAINE. 
Bangor, L. C. Tyler & Sons Co., Graham Bldg. 
Portland—Chester L. Jordan & Co.; 302 Press Bldg. 


MARYLAND. 
Baltimore—Max Ways, 402 Union Trust Bldg. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, John C. Paige & Co., 65 Kilby St. 
Boston—Obrion Russell & Co., 108 Water St. 
Springfield—Stearns Bros., Inc., 317 Main St. 
Worcester—John G. Jefferds, Jr., 424 State Mutual 
Bldg. 
MICHIGAN. 
Detroit—Leonard & Griffin, Inc., 1018 Ford Bldg. 
Lansing—Geo. D. Heaton, 352 Capital National 
Bank Bldg. 
MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis—Wm. B. Joyce & Co., Inc., 702 Metro- 
politan Bldg. 


St. Paul—Wm. B. Joyce & Co., Inc., 701 Merchants 
National Bank Bidg. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Jackson—W. A. Montgomery, 302 Merchants Bank 
Bldg. 
MISSOURI. 


Kansas City—Tom Moonlight Murphy, Dist. Mgr., 
P. O. Draper, Gen. Agt., 313 Commerce Bldg. 


St. Louis—Leslie J. Nichols, 824 Pierce Bldg. 


MONTANA. 
Helena— Robert S. King, Nat. Bk. of Montana Bldg. 


NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln—Commercial Investment Co., 712 Terminal 
Bidg. 
Omaha—Wheeler & Welpton Co., Arlington Block. 


NEVADA. 
Reno—Peck & Sample Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Concord—Jackman & Lang. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Camden—Cecil B. Myer, 425 Market St. 
Jersey City—P. E. Wiles, 15 Exchange PI. 
Newark—Franklin M. Wolf, Prudential Bldg. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Santa Fe—Joseph B. Hayward. 


NEW YORE. 


ee Acetomne, Roth, Cady Co., Marine Bank 
g. 
Ryan & Cable Co., Inc., 400 Ellicott 
Square. 
Elmira—Swan & Sons. 
Jamestown—Wm A. Bradshaw. 
Brooklyn—D. A. McCann, Vice President, 192 Mon- 
tague St. 
New Brighton—Chas. E. Fannon, 26 Bay St. 


New York—T. D. Brown, Home Office Agency, 
115 Broadway. 


Rochester—Gilbert T. Amsden, 713 Insurance Bldg. 


Syracuse—Frank A. Canfield & Co., Inc., 401 First 
National Bank Bldg. 


Utica—E. F. & J. S. Kernan, Devereaux Bldg. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Greensboro—Max T. Payne, Benbow Arcade. 


OHIO. 
Cincinnati—The Ferris Agency Co., 1217 Union 
Trust Bldg. 


Cleveland—The Coughlin & Pritchard Co., 614 
Williamson Bldg. 


4. W. Geissinger, 608 Huntington Bank 
g. 


Toledo—The Hayden & Sons Co., 415 Gardner Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Muskozee—H. S. Shelor, 412 Court St. 


OREGON. 
Portland—V. H. Galloway, 411 Corbett Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pah The Thos. B. Smith Co., 603 Lincoln 
g. 


Sa —-Réwend Ball Agency, 413 Union Arcade 
g. 
Scranton—James J. Boland, County Bank Bldg. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence—Starkweather & Shepley, Inc., 17 Cus- 
tom House St. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston—Robert T. Ravenel, 53 Broad St. 


TENNESSEE. 
Nashville—W. P. Rutland & Co., 154 Fourth Ave. 


TEXAS. 
Amarillo—Ordway-Askew & Co., Fuqua Bldg. 
Austin—E. L. Early, 815 Scarbrough Bldg. 
Dallas—Chas. H. Verschoyle, 718 Busch Bldg. 


El Paso— Newman Investment Co., 100 San Antonio 
St. 


Ft. Worth—Geo. Beggs, Jr., 712 Manston St. 

Houston—John L. Wortham & Son, Gulf Bldg. 

— L. Wortham & Son, 611 Brady 
UTAH. 

Salt Lake City—J. B. Moreton Co., 207 Boston Bldg. 


VERMONT. 
Montpelier—Lang & Burns, 91 Main St. 
Rutland—F. H. Burnham. 
VIRGINIA. 
Richmond—Arthur M. Cannon, 203 American Nat. 
Bank Bldg. 
WASHINGTON. 
Seattle—Geo. W. Allen & Co., 307 Alaska Bldg. 
Spokane—Jones & Mitchell, Hutton Bldg. 
Tacoma—Edward P. Welch, Scandinavian American 
Bank Bldg. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Parkersburg—Home Security Co., 217 Fourth St. 


WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee—Joyce & Co., Inc., 1200 Pabst Bldg. 


WYOMING. 
Cheyenne—C. W. Riner & Co. 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


Cable Address “HARSTEELE” 


OceanFreights Estabtished 1900 
a ee 


New York New Orleans Galveston Texas City 
Savannah Chicago San Francisco 
Special attention given to shipments through New 
Orleans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 
5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent pn for shipping L. C. L. lots without cartage. Carload 
distribution a specialty. y motor deliveries throughout the city at 
very reasonable prices. Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 CENTS 





24-CAR SWITCH 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 

EL PASO, TEXAS ; 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 

TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 


620-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Bight fireproof warehouses on tracks of princi ralil- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 





Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 





OAKLAND CALIFORNIA sacramento 


325 Thirtee llth and R Sts 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


Shipmen L.Rales 


INN AO MVNA IRA 


3 7 Warehouses and Docks 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 





RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN 4 CO. ' 1131 EAST 771n STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Ceatral sing. iL Dock House (100° a 


Grand Crossing, 

L C. or Nickel Plate Delivery. Belt By. of Chgo. or Sa wee 
Ample Private Cat Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock Faciliti 
Thru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates Protected. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE won TRANSFERRING IN TRANSIT 


AND ANSHIPPING. 
Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North ae South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South = Distributors 
for be te Electric Co., al Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., iawoulies: Cudahy 
Packing ear Chicago, IIil. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 


Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
‘spony EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - - MO. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a specialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CoO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 








Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight. 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEY 


John R. Walker Claude W. Owen 


WALKER & OWEN 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce Litigation 
Exclusively 


Munsey Bldg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Bureau of Applied Economics 


Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
Transcription, Compilation and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Exhibits Prepared for Frelght 
Rate Cases. 


References Furnished. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 


Formerly Attorneys for 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Matters Affecting Carriers and 
Public Utilities 
1630 First Natl Bank Blidg., CHICAGO 


BISHOP & BAHLER 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


All Traffic and Transportation Matters 
Interstate Commerce and State Commis- 
sion Cases. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Merchants’ .Exchange 
Oakland, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal. 
ist Sav. Bank Bldg. Kerckhoff Bidg. 


JOHN ANDREW RONAN 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE 
COUNSEL 


Twenty Years’ Practical Experlence in 
Transportation and Traffic Matters 


SUITE 1713-715 CRILLY BUILDING 
35 SO. DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO 


LAW OFFICES OF 


FRANCIS B. JAMES 
804-5-6-7-8 Westory Bldg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Francis B. James, Commerce Counsel; E. E. Wil- 
liamson, Commerce Specialist; Ewing H. Scott, Com- 
merce Counsel, and Wayne P. Ellis, Commerce 
Specialist. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE, STATE PUBLIC UTIL- 
UNT STATES SHIPPING, FEDERAL 
af ADMINISTRATIVE MATTERS 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


R. W. ROPIEQUET 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce and Public 
Utilities 
Murphy Bullding, East St. Louls, Ill. 
506 Mermod & Jaccard Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 


WALTER E. McCORNACK 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Suite 1337 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Author of “INTERSTATE COMMERCE,” an au- 
thoritative legal treatise on the Federal regulation 
of interstate commerce and common carriers. 


HARRY .C. BARNES 


Commerce Attorney and Counselor 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
Federal Trade Commission 
and Antitrust Cases 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


5S. C. BATES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


315-16-17 Holland Bullding 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


Interstate Commerce and Public Service 
ommission Cases. 


THOMAS L. PHILIPS 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Sulte 1806, Third National Bank Bldg., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Formerly attorney Missouri Pacific and St. L, I. M. 
& S. Ry. companies, Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
Co. and American Refrigerator Transit Co. Counsel 
in Interstate Commerce and Public Service and Util- 
ity Commission cases. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Former Member of the Department of Justice as 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


Interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Specialty 
Cc. D. CHAMBERLIN 


Attorney at Law and Commerce 
Counsel 


323-25 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


COMMISSION 


CLIFFORD THORNE 


Rate and Valuation Cases 
Before Courts and Commissione. 


Lytton Bullding, 
Chloago. 


JEAN PAUL MULLER 


ACCOUNTANT 4ND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


om Involving Financial and Operating Analyses, 
Cost Service Tests and Comparisons, and Other 
Rate Titigntion before State and Federal Commis- 
sions and Courts. 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 
cnn ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATH 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 


Sulte 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary. 


HAL H. SMITH 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 
Practices Before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 


1123-28 Ford. Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


H. L. Winston B. E. Slawter 


WINSTON & SLAWTER 


Practice before Interstate Commerce 
Commission and State Railroad 
Commissions. 


Hibernia Bank Blidg., New Orleans, La. 


RICHARD TOWNSEND 


COUNSELLOR AT LAW 


Commerce counsel, practicing before 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Public Service Commissions. Six years’ 
practical experience in traffic matters. 


829 OLIVER BLDG., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


GEORGE B. WEBSTER 


Counsel in Interstate Commerce and 
Public Service Commission Cases 


International Life Building 
St. Louis 
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daily, about 200 cars of Coke from Connellsville to 
their smelters. Some time ago a traffic expert suc- 
ceeded in getting a rate judgment which resulted 
in a saving of about $5.00 on each car. Thus, on this one 
item alone a saving of over $300,000 a year was effected. 

In St. Louis, through misrouting of freight, errors in 
reconsigning cars and undercharges on shipments, a rail- 
road lost over $27,000. 

A traffic expert discovered that freight rates paid by 
the Meeker Coal Co. were exorbitant. A ruling secured 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission resulted in a 
refund of $122,000. 

\n oil shipper in Kansas was losing over $30 every 
day—$700 monthly—because he did not know of certain 
tariff regulations entitling him to lower rates. 

These are but a few instances of what is occurring 
every day in the traffic industry. Tens of thousands of 
concerns, without realizing it, are losing fortunes every 
year because they do not know that there are countless 
classifications, gpecial freight services and rate combina- 
tions which legally entitle them to rates that would 
amaze them if they but knew. 

Is it any wonder that competent traffic experts are paid 
$2,500 to $10,000 and even up to $25,000 and $40,000 a 
year? Is it any wonder that firms are glad to pay a per- 
centage of what traffic managers save? The man who 
can do it is in high command and instead of finding him- 
self in the position of ever asking for a raise generally 
has several firms bidding for his services. Why not? It’s 
no hardship to pay a big salary out of losses turned into 
profit. 


Traffic—The Life-Blood of Business 


Transportation is the second largest and the most im- 
portant business in the country. More than two billion 
dollars annually are spent in freight rates, yet it has been 
estimated that eight out of every ten shippers are losing 
money because of the scarcity of trained traffic men. 

Every dollar wasted in freight charges represents a dol- 
lar of wasted profit or a dollar of wasted opportunity. 
In business today freight charges are a vital factor in 
governing prices. By accepting every existent advantage 
in rates, a concern, or a city, can vastly undersell its 
competitors who waste traffic dollars. 

So vital is this element of freight charges that the 
Chicago Board of Trade pays its traffic manager about 
$12,000 a year to protect the members of the board from 
freight-rate losses. 

By having rates properly based, competent railroad- 
trafic managers influence shipments over their lines, and 
for this work they are paid from $6,000 to $45,000 
annually. 

There are about 50,000 large business corporations and 
about 400,000 smaller shippers which must be protected. by 
competent traffic men. These concerns have freight ex- 
penses running from a few thousand dollars to many 


A CONCERN in South Chicago had been shipping, 





Two Billion Dollar Industry — 


By M. B. Sackheim 


thousands of dollars monthly. Yet in the entire country 
there are only a few hundred men actually competent to 
save the money now being wasted through lack of effi- 
ciency in applying the Government Freight Rate System. 
It is estimated that over 100,000 more traffic experts are 
needed at once. 


Become a Traffic Expert 


Heretofore there has been no simple way to master 
the details of traffic management. Realizing the crying 
demand for trained traffic experts, and seeking relief, the 
American Commerce Association—a National organiza- 
tion OF traffic men, FOR traffic men, BY traffic men, 
offers to give men the training required to make them 
competent to handle the problems of most economical 
distribution. The instruction is given by mail and can 
be studied in sparetime, at home. Though the most com- 
plete and thorough training is given, the Caurse is re- 
markably easy to master. 

Through its Advisory Council, every member of the 
American Commerce Association receives the help of 
such men as T. Albert Gantt, traffic manager Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co.; Wm. Scott Cowie, freight agent Erie 
R. R.; Samuel G. Lutz, general trafic manager Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corporation; A. C. Westfall, traffic 
manager Cadillac Motor Car Co.; T. T. Harkrader, traffic 
manager American Tobacco Co.; as well as nearly 200 
others of equal prominence. 


Wonderful Book, Free 


The Course in Traffic Management is adjusted to be- 
ginners, as well as to those already engaged in traffic 
work. The instruction has been endorsed by such men 
as Robt. H. Forbes, traffic manager Butler Bros., New 
York; J. F. Brown, manager transportation department 
Chicago Board of Trade; H. G. Wilson, traffic manager 
of the Toledo Board of Trade; Ira S. Bassett, traffic com- 
missioner Pittsburgh Commercial Club; W. H. DeWitt, 
Eastern traffic manager Western Electric Co.; and hun- 
dreds of others equally prominent. 

It is impossible to go into details in this limited space, 
but the Association has published a remarkable book for 
free distribution which explains the instruction in detail 
and tells how anyone may quickly learn the cheapest 
rates in existence on all kinds of shipments, the fastest 
methods of shipment, the best methods of protecting 
shipments from loss and damage, and how to organize 
and manage a traffic department for maximum results. 
The book also tells what hundreds of other men have 
accomplished as a result of the study. 

The new profession of traffic management is in its infancy. The 
possibilities today—great as they are—are nothing compared to what 
they will be a year from now. If you are at all interested in getting 
into this highly profitable field, paying salaries of $2,500 to $10,000 
and more, be fair to yourself and write for the remarkable book now 
offered free by the Association. In writing, please state whether you 
are a beginner or whether you have had previous traffic experience, 
and give your present age and occupation. Address, American Com- 
merce Association, Dept. 27, 206 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
(American Commerce Building). 
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American Railway Express 
Unified Service — Nation Wide 
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NE company means one service—the best. 

The facilities and efficiency methods of all 
of the old companies are now at the service of 
anyone who ships ‘‘by express.’’ 


Shipments are forwarded by the most direct 
routes, insuring quick time and the elimination 
of breakage through frequent handling. 


Wherever the railroad goes in this country, there 
the express serves. It is a quick and safe way 
to meet present emergency needs. 


Merely Specify—“By Express” 
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